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Kathy O'Connor Wins 
‘68-69 CSA Presidency 


The student body has elected a new slate of CSA officers 
after last week’s balloting. Kathy O’Connor, an English major 
from Chicago, will be the president of the CSA for the ’68-’69 
school year. Sophomore Linda Ziarko acted ag her campaign 
manager. 

Elected to serve as vice-presi- ~ i 7 
dent of the CSA was Francine ‘Stry major from Chicago was elect- 
Buda, a junior sociology major ed treasurer. Junior Maureen Cor- 
from Dubuque. As vice-president, "84" was her campaign manager. 
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Elected as CSA secretary was 


i. ae of the External Affairs Committee. Marilyn Hartman, a freshman from 

® We mg Leone Belmonte was chairman of Shelby, Ohio. Acting as her cam- 

| Governor Hughes of Iowa challenged Dubuyuers to involvement in their community grob- ty mpaign. i. managers were Dora Rinel- 
tL reduing lems, in a talk in Alumnae Lecture Hall March 27. Accompanied by a “task force” ¢ s« al Smid, a sophomore chem. 1a and Mary Ellen Byrne. 





officials, he addressed about 150 local civic leaders concerning “The Crisis in the Cit 


13th of 16 visits to Iowa’s largest cities. 


To see that citizens have equality 
on every level, Hughes has plan- 
ned to make state resources avail- 
able to cities to solve their prob- 
lems. “It’s the first time in the 
history of Iowa that the state has 
Teally gone out to the people,” 
Hughes said. 

“Your city must evaluate its 
needs and assets to meet problems 
where they exist. We cannot solve 
your problems, but can challenge 
you to solve your own with the 
resources available,” said Hughes, 
adding that the state cannot pro- 
vide funds, but can help find re- 
sources, 
responsibility and rights 

Noting that responsibility and 
rights have always been com- 
patible, Hughes said that problems 
must be met on a day-to-day basis 
by local citizens. 

“Iowa has the material wealth, 
job opportunities, educational sys- 
tems, scientific know-how and real- 
istic expertise to solve any prob- 
lem that confronts us. Only one 


ingredient is lacking and that is 
involvement,” continued Hughes. 
“We're one-fiftieth of the country. 
Involvement here is involvement in 
the future of America.” 

Hughes criticized his own gov- 
ernment’s lack of aid to the poor, 
especially in the field of housing. 
“We have no state resources in 
housing, other than private pro- 
grams. Our state laws inhibit 
rather than enhance good hous- 
ing,” he said, commenting that 
ADC indirectly pays rent for de- 
plorable homes. 

He added that problems are not 
isolated in the cities. “There’s not 
a small town in Iowa that doesn’t 
have poor housing, and the tragedy 
is, it’s usually the aged who suf- 
fer,” said Hughes. 
responsibility as a citizen 

“Big government in Washington 
got big because we didn’t solve 
problems here,” the governor said. 
“But I have a responsibility here 
as governor and in my own com- 


Christian Encounter Retreat 
To Stress Social Commitment 


“The Christian Encounter at 
Clarke, ‘April 26-28 will be a real 
experience, not a retreat. It’s not 
going to be an occasion to retreat 
from anything. It should be a time 
for rethinking and re-evaluating 
where you’re going, to develop 
some sort of personal commitment 
which can be put into immediate 
practice.” ; 

This is the description chairman 
Mary Lu Loarie, junior, gives of 
Clarke’s coming retreat. The Rev. 
Ray Sullivan, from Chicago’s Cir- 
cle Campus of the University of 
Illinois, will guide and moderate 
the weekend program. 

Agenda for the Christian En- 
counter will begin Friday night by 
attendance at ‘Sing-Out,” the an- 
nual collegiate variety program. 
Social work projects in Dubuque 
Will occupy the retreatants on Sat- 
urday. Retreat masses will employ 
a liturgy and musical expression 
that will try to encompass the cle- 
ments of this learning experience. 

Discussions and a variety of vis- 
ual experiences will facilitate ex- 
change and development of ideas 


and experiences. Each participant 
will try to formalize her experi- 
ence at the encounter in a collage 
banner. A Dubuque couple will al- 
so speak on working out one’s 
own Christian commitment through 
marriage. 

Goals of the Christian Encoun- 
ter include the evaluation of pre- 
vious objectives perhaps unful- 
filled, realization of what can be 
done in the everyday situation to 
have a real encounter with others 
and with oneself, and the forma- 
tion of a possible and satisfying 
personal commitment. ; 

Finding oneself through a direct- 
edness toward others and in daily 
contacts with others is the crux 
of the retreat, taking its guidelines 
from Rev. Bernard Cooke, SJ: “If 
I am really deeply and genuinely 
concerned for others and I am go- 
ing out and taking the needs and 
seizing the opportunities, and I am 
working to change at least the 
portion of the world in which I 
live . .. the very redirecting of 
my consciousness is going on.” 

—Patricia McClure 
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is Prize Poet — 
over the country GUSS Works 


good oid Iowa.” Gveiudolyn Brooks, Pulitzer 
Working with religious couacils Prize winner and poet laureate of 
and the fowa League of Municipal- Ulinois. will be on campus April 
ities, Hughes and his state task 22 to read and discuss her poetry. 
force organized the program in Miss Brooks will arrive at Clarke 
five areas: camping, recreation and Monday morning and will eat 
culture, youth employment and lunch and dinner with faculty and 
education, vocational training and_ students. 
student assistance, and adult em- In the afternoon, Miss Brooks 
ployment. will be available for informal dis- 
“Every youngster should have an cussion. She will give a reading 
opportunity for a week at summer in TDH at 8 p.m. A reception for 
camp,” Hughes said. “Dozens of English faculty members from area 
camping facilities are available. colleges will follow the evening 
but we don’t have the money. Do reading. 
we stop? No, there are many ways Miss Brooks teaches creative 
in which the community can help,” writing and poetry at Columbia 
said Hughes, suggesting one Sun- College, Northeastern Tlinois Col- 
day dedicated to raising funds in lege and Elmhurst College. She 
the churches. graduated from Wilson Junior Col- 
Hughes urged that under-privi- lege and has received three hon- 
leged children have the opportun- orary doctorates. 
ity to experience skating rinks, Annie Allen, Miss Brooks’ Pul- 
swimming pools, golf, fishing, or a itzer Prize-winning book, heads a 
ride in a private plane. “If you give list of works including A Street 
them a chance, you won’t have to in Bronzeville, the novel Maud 
worry about their future.” Martha, Bronzeville Boys and Girls 
Concerning unemployment, Hugh- for children, The Bean Eaters, Se- 
es suggested that every employer lected Poems, and In the Mecca, 
should employ one, five or 10 more a book-length poem soon to be 
persons, especially students on a published. Miss Brooks also writes 
part-time basis. book reviews for the Chicago Sun- 
Yollowing the governor’s talk, Times. She was asked to write a 
the audience broke into smaller poem for the unveiling of the Chi- 
discussions, led by the state re- cago Picasso in August. 
source people, of each of the five A review of her Selected Poems 
areas. appears in the Winter issue of the 
Then, ending the conference, Clarke Labarum. 
Governor Hughes said, “I’m leav- 
ing you with problems. but I'm 
willing to share them with you. 
The resource teams are available 
to work on a particular problem, 
but the responsibility lies with the 
group to be served.” 
optimism about local response 
‘T've no doubt that this city and 
state will be a better place to live, 
and this nation will be better be- 
cause of what you’ve done in Du- 
buque. I have great optimism about 
what we're going to do and I'm 
pleased with local response, local 
concern and local awakening.” 
“The challenge of the human 
race learning to live together in 
Peace and equality is the greatest 
challenge ever offered to man- 
kind,” concluded Huches. 
—Barbara Puls 
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Gwendolyn Brooks 





The new officers will be install- 
ed on College Day, May 22 at a 
special ceremony. 

Another change in student gov- 
ernment as voted upon by the 
student body was an approval of 
the restructuring of House Coun- 
cil. With a separate constitution 
and body of officers, House Coun- 
cil will become autonomous of 
the CSA legislative body, L-Board. 
Rule changes and judiciary mea- 
sures will be handled only by the 
special House Council board, in- 
stead of being channeled through 
L-Board. The proposal was accept- 
ed by an over-whelming majority. 

Elections for president of 
House Council and Off-Campus 
Chairman will be this Tues. April 
9. The first ballot for senior, jun- 
ior and sophomore class president 
was taken yesterday. 


New York Seminar 
To Study Media 


Seminar: New York becomes 
more than an ambiguous listing 
under second-semester journalism 
course titles when 16 Clarke stu- 
dents, accompanied by their in- 
structors Sister M. Madelena 
Thornton and Sister M. Yolanda 
Tamburrino, jet to New York for 
a week-long study of communica- 
tions media, April 14 to 21. 

Media workshops scheduled for 
student journalists include the 
public relations department of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc., public 
relations company, Time magazine, 
Mademoiselle magazine, the New 
York Times and the advertising de- 
partment of Henri Bendel, wom- 
en’s specialty store. 

Students will also attend Broad- 
Way productions of “Joe Egg,” 
“The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie,” 
“Man of La Mancha,” “Plaza Suite” 
and “Romeo et Juliette” by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
They will attend a demonstration- 
discussion of “Student Protest in 
the Performing Arts” at Lincoln 
Center. 

Clarke will give one hour of 
academic credit to students who 
write a paper based on an aspect 
of communication investigated dur- 
ing the media workshops. 
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many students are wearing the aura of 


a rather repetitious color scheme. 


critical attitudes are projecting a nega 


that this makes them seem intellectual 


are true statements. 


fice should have an activity when one 


to build on their strengths. 


of student government, academic enrich 
is available through membership in NSA, 

As reported by an investigating co 
eration of student governments. Based o 
tween campuses, NSA supports student 
Founded in 1947 to help meet the need 


students. Just last year 26 colleges and u 
Benefits for the student body throu 


dent labor unions, freshman orientation, 


All these assets are channeled to th 


sources to campus problems. 


one year trial. NSA, however, is only a 
employ it into the local campus. For th 


Affiliation with NSA will be voted 
tion is available to students for inspecti 
Clarke can’t grow by griping or isol 
be worth it if we only leam that we can | 


Before Lyndon Johnson announced h 
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Johnson’s move could begin to clear the 
light on other problems. 
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Super Critics Blur Truth 


Midi-skirts and ruffles aren't the only current modes in fashion, At Clarke, 


“super-critic.” It’s a style that looks sharp 


i } yo opar - u We ¢ A= 
and impressive, and makes people think the wearer really knows what's : ee 
ing. Yet, basically, the super-critic’s attitude is flimsy, an old style re-made, v 


; ‘ a » put on the super- 
Perhaps they aren't aware of it, but the students who have put on the sur 


tive viewpoint which destroys, rather than 


improves. Instead of providing constructive criticism which others can use, they 
are antagonistic in their lack of knowledge. . sab anihe dinelane 
Sometimes they criticize just for the sake of criticism, mistakenly thinking 


and knowledgeable. Often, super-critics 


don’t know the real facts, but rather are repeating someone = be a ee 
without thinking, And they are influencing students who may believe tha 


Many Clarke students have been wearing the super-critic “= all year, hut 
the style became especially obvious during the CSA campaigns, when sp o : 
didates and their supporters looked for issues. Student oe ee , he 
Courier, for example, became easy scapegoats for the peur, ee 
suggestions or comments were often invalid and showed lack of foret' a ‘ 

Were current officers questioned about their positions before candic oe so 
gan campaigning? How could a candidate suggest that next year the student of- 


already exists? Or why does a candidate 


make the Courier a campaign issue when the newspaper is neither an ea of 
student government nor the administration, and its staff is voluntary, not e —. f 

Certainly, changes are always welcome. But rather than tearing down by i 
student representatives have devoted hundreds of hours to this year, it will be 
more worthwhile and effective to acknowledge what they have achieved and plan 


The super-critic does not fit at Clarke. The friendly, more relaxed, construc- 
tive nature of a positive attitude is much more attractive. 


—Barbara Puls 


Benefit in NSA Affiliation 
Warrants Scrutiny, Vote 


Clarke can no longer ignore other colleges and universities. Our view from 
the top of the hill is lofty and lonely. Isn’t it possible that some other college 
might have answers or suggestions to our common problems such as the structure 


ment and social regulations? This help 
National Student Association. 

mmittee for L-Board, NSA is a confed- 
n a common desire to communicate be- 
welfare, power, rights and involvement. 
s of higher education, NSA now has about 


400 member schools with total enrollments of over a million and a quarter 


niversities, including Loras, affiliated. 
gh affiliation are: access to research and 


information facilities of the Student Government Information Service (as on stu- 


experiments in grading, student summer 


employment, course and teacher evaluation); opportunity to participate in na- 
tional programs such as the Academic Freedom Project, seminars and confer- 
ences; broader contacts and exchange with other colleges regionally and nation- 
ally; and a national news service sent to college newspapers. 

Some of the benefits and opportunities for the individual student are par- 
ticipation in regional and national conferences and programs; low cost student- 
to-student travel to all parts of the world; participation in special student ex- 
change programs enabling him to study abroad or at other colleges within the 
United States; and benefits of block booking of entertainment. 


2 college through a student-elected co- 


ordinator who keeps in contact with the national office and relates NSA re- 


The dues for the first year are $21 and $84.70 each following year. 
The only way to evaluate NSA on the Clarke campus is to affiliate for a 


s effective as the co-ordinator is able to 
is reason, the election of a senior co-or- 


dinator and junior co-ordinator would be advantageous. 


upon by L-Board soon. Further informa- 
on in the CSA office. 


ating itself. Membership with NSA would 


earn from other colleges. 
—Kathleen Foley 


Johnson Step - Down Realigns Issues 


is decision not to run for re-election, 
e Vietnam issue “our national obsession.” 
air of hawks and doves and let in some 


Last week, New York City reported a 
31.8% crime increase for this February 
over last year, a Memphis civil rights 
march provoked violence, and the president 
offered federal help for urban riot control. 
Johnson may achieve de-escalation in Viet- 
nam, but the new president will need to 
de-escalate in the cities. Urban de-escala- 
tion should reduce “the growth of leader- 
ship by fear” first. 

Assessing this leadership, Senator Mc- 
Carthy has noted, “The next President must 
liberate [the] generous impulses [of the 
American people] by reordering our na- 
tional priorities. He must give direction to 
the movement of the nation by setting 
people free.” 

By stepping out of the nomination race, 
Johnson allows us to begin “reordering 
our national priorities’ now. Vietnam be- 
cames an issue among issues and one of 
many questions of justice. 

—S. Linda LeClair 


LETTERS 


Dear Editor: By an act of chance I had the 
misfortune to stumble across the last issue 
of the Courier in which I found the teryj. 
bly stimulating article on Viet Nam by Miss 
Marilyn Burke. As it seems, Miss Burke put 
a great deal of effort into her article. | 
mean fifteen minutes with the World Aj. 
manac is nothing to scoff at. Perhaps if 
she were to send a copy to Ho Chi Minh 
he would see how wrong he was and end 
the war immediately. 

Clearly her article is a prime example of 
what she is attacking. In a word: Ignorance, 
Who is she trying to kid? 

It must be understood that the Viet Nam 
war is a vastly complex and confusing sit. 
uation. There is no short-cut solution. To 
completely know and _ understand every- 
thing about Viet Nam is impossible. This 
war is so complex that not even the experts 
such as Reischauer, Fall and Morganthau 
can speak with certainty. The reading of 
five books isn’t enough, even a reading 
of fifty books couldn’t give a perfect un- 
derstanding of the situation. Certainly the 
reading of one article or one book is not 
sufficient. 


All anyone can do is to read and study 
as much information on the war as possi- 
ble and from this attempt to make a fair 
decision. But this decision must be made 
from an actual position of knowledge. As 
far as I can see Miss Burke does not have 
this knowledge, but the sad fact is that 
very few Americans do have an adequate 
knowledge of the situation. 

So perhaps Miss Burke, you and many 
others should add a few more books to 
your reading list. Why don’t you try some- 
thing more stimulating next time? The 
Readers Digest perhaps? 

Dennis E. McWilliams 
Loras-Xavier Exchange Student 

































































































Editor’s note: Reading a medical book 
doesn’t qualify a man as a physician but 
it does give him something on which to 
base an opinion as to whether modern medi- 
cine is science or witchcraft. Likewise the 
ordinary man won’t become an expert on 
the war by reading a synopsis of Vietnam’s 
history or the daily newspaper, but after 
doing these things, his opinion will be of 
more value. 


The ordinary man can’t be expected to 
have the knowledge of an expert or to cease 
from forming opinions because he is not 
an expert. He can be expected to base his 
opinions on the knowledge available to him 
as an ordinary man—this was the point of 
the editorial. 


Dear Editors: I wish to submit a complaint 
against Clarke students regarding personal 
honor and honesty. The issue here involves 
the frequent acts of “taking,” “borrowing,” 
“removing,” or “stealing” Possessions be- 
longing to someone else. A mature woman 
needn’t be reminded that it is not her 
privilege to take something belonging to 
another without that person’s knowledge 
or consent. Yet, this “stealing” does take 
place and is upsetting both stability and 
trust among students. 

Various “missing” items on campus range 
from textbooks to money, travel posters 
to personal possessions that have been re- 
moved from private rooms in the residence 
halls and from lockers belonging to off- 
campus students. 

Perhaps each student can act in some 
positive way to encourage an atmosphere 
of honesty and trust, so that no one need 
sacrifice her personal honor through in- 
considerate “under-handed dealings.” 

But, until this can be achieved, I guess 
we'll have to begin locking lockers, barring 
doors, and selfishly hiding rather than 
sharing those possessions which could bene- 
fit everyone. Thank you for your considera- 
tion, and any suggestions that could help 
remedy this situation are surely welcome. 


Sincerely yours, 
Rita Santillo ‘68 


Editorials on this page reflect solely 
the opinion of the writer, 

The Courier is a student-edited service 
which aims at 1) channeling information 
and news concerning Clarke and the 
community to the student body, and 2) 
Probing and proposing viewpoints on 
Clarke, Dubuque and world affairs. 

We welcome letters to the editor. Sign- 
ed letters will be printed as space al- 
lows. Next Courier deadline is April 22. 
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McCARTHY AND JOHNSON sup. 
porters battled for delegate posi. 
tions to the county convention at 
Democratic caucuses in Dubuque 
March 25. In the 6th precinct, 
two Clarke faculty members, Sis- 
ter M. Sheila Houle and Sister 
M. Martin Mackey, were among 
the eight delegates elected as 
McCarthy supporters. Senior Ros- 
alia Buda was elected in the 4th 


precinct. 








watch. 


CLARKE GRADUATE Susan Bulkley Soley, above left, registers 
as Rev. William Moore, Aquinas Institute, 


and Carol Ludwig 


CASTING THEIR VOTE for delegates are Clarke faculty mem- 


bers, left to right, Sister M. 


Catherine Leonard, Sister M. 


Marguerite Neumann and Sister M, Michaela Rink, at left. 


AMONG THE WATCHERS at the caucus were several Clarke 
students, including, left to right, below, seniors Martha Hamil- 
ton, Maryanne Rowan and Kathleen Kenzie. 





Mock Convention Nominates 


Rockfeller-Percy Colition 


A Texas banner read “Tower 
likes God. God likes Tower.” And 
So evidently did a great deal more 
People at Impact ’68, the tri-col- 
lege mock Republican convention 
held April 1 and 2 in the Loras 
fieldhouse. But the Tower Power 
wasn’t strong enough and it was 
on the third ballot that Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York 
Was nominated to run as the Re- 
publican presidential candidate. 


He polled a total of 610 votes 
as compared to the other main 
Contender, Oregon Senator Mark 
Hatfield's 327 votes. The number 
of votes needed to win the nomina- 
tion was 476. 


Speaking after John Walsh’s wel- 
Coming address was keynote speak- 
€r Senator Jack Miller, Republican 
from Iowa. He received a standing 
Ovation for his quotation of an 
Towa farmer who said that he 
Would rather have his brother back 
from Vietnam than have higher 
Prices for his hogs. 


The Vietnam war played a major 
Tole in the convention. Congress- 
Man Fred Schwengel, Republican 
from Iowa, speaking in the third 
and last session, emphasized that 
ecause of U.S. commitments over- 
Seas we are losing prestige and 
Power as well as men and equip- 
Ment. 


In the second session Tuesday 
afternoon, five major candidates— 
Mark Hatfield, Richard Nixon, 

harles Percy, Ronald Reagan and 
Nelson Rockefeller, and 16 favorite 


sons were placed in nomination 
during the roll call of the states. 


Ed Welp, Loras junior who nomi- 
nated Hatfield, ended his nomina- 
tion speech with a call for a min- 
ute of silence in support of the 
Vietnam. Everyone in the field- 
house responded to the request, 
which was followed by a lengthy 
and noisy demonstration for Hat- 
field. 


The main issue of the conven- 
tion was peace. Senator Mark Hat- 
field drew many delegates, some 
of whom played Republicans dur- 
ing the convention, but carried Mc- 
Carthy buttons in their pockets. 
This was revealed more so when 
Jerry Jorgensen as Hatfield’s cam- 
paign manager conceded, but stat- 
ed that the Hatfield supporters 
would split with the party and 
support the Democratic candidate 
Eugene McCarthy. 


This group, which also included 
former Tower supporters who had 
thrown their votes to Hatfield, got 
up and left the fieldhouse at the 
beginning of Rockefeller'’s accept 
ance speech, given by Ed O’Don- 
nell. 

The convention didn’t adjourn 
however, until Charles Percy. Mi- 
nois senator, was accepted as vice- 
presidential candidate by acclama- 
tion vote, and the last rousing 
cheer of the exuberant, spontane- 
ous convention crowd shook the 
confetti-filled Loras ficldhouse. 


—Linda Ziarko 


(photos by Barbara Puls) 


Primary To Test 
Collegiate Choice 


Choice ’68, a collegiate presiden- 
tial primary, will be held simul- 
taneously on campuses across the 
country on April 24, 1968. It will 
involve nearly 2500 colleges and 
several million students. 


At Clarke, Evemarie § 
ior and president of 
Democrats, is the Choise 
ordinator and Frank White, : 
cal Seience department ci 
is faculty adviser. Studeni 
and committee heads i 
68 are secretary, Sv 
gard; public relations, Vairiciy 
Wetz; pollins. Patricia Dernpsey; 
publicity, Barbara Cormier; cam- 
paigning, Kathleen Drummond: 
speakers bureau, Jane Rodenborn. 









A special Election Review Board 
has also been set up to insure 
that the election is run fairly and 
that the results are honest and 
valid. Members are Patricia Lang- 
ley, Jill Hallahan, Mary Cismoski, 
Karen McKay, Margo McLoone, 
a faculty member and an admin- 
istration member. 


Ballots will be available to all 
students at the polling place on 
April 24. Choices for ’68 include a 
field of ten potential candidates 
for president from all Parties, and 
three referendum issues. 


Students will be able to express 
their opinions of the Vietnam war 
in two of the referendum ques- 
tions, while the third issue is the 
“urban crisis.” 


Results will be tabulated by com- 
puter and will be returned to the 
participating colleges on the same 
day as Time magazine publishes 
its report on the primary. 


Time has agreed to underwrite 
the cost of the national organiza- 
tion and administration of Choice 
’68 as a public service. Results 
of the primary will be available 
to all media. The program will be 
run by students, however, and all 
decisions regarding the election 
will be made by student organizers. 

Choice ’68 is being run by a 
Board of Directors composed of 11 
student leaders each from a dif- 
ferent region of the country. 
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lowa Aid Reaches Vietnam 
With Walsh's Lends-A-Hand 


Remember Christmas, 1965? Remember the pints of blood, 
the letters, the wrapped boxes that Clarkites sent our men in 
Vietnam? Remember the We-Care program? Well, the man who 


started that program still cares. 


John Walsh, Iowa State Senator from Dubuque, has now be- 
gun Iowa’s Lends-A-Hand, an aid program from the people of 
Iowa for the people of Vietnam. He explained, “Lends-A-Hand 


is a people to people program.” 


It all began in February, 1967, 
when Walsh and three other 
freshman senators at Des Moines 
were discussing the Vietnam war. 
They decided that Iowans should 
do something for the people of 
that country. So, they started 
‘Lends-A-Hand, a statewide pro- 
gram aimed at sending Iowa prod- 
ucts to South Vietnam. Said Walsh, 
“Our program is not government 
supported; it is strictly voluntary.” 
grade schooler to manufacturers 


And, they hope to organize from 
the “grade schoolers to the manu- 
facturers.” 


They began with the manufact- 
urers. “We contacted different 
groups who, in some way, lobby at 
the state legislature,” said Walsh, 
groups such as the Farm Bureau, 
the Jewish League, the Iowa 
Catholic Conference, and the Mot- 
or and Truckers group. 


“Because we’re state senators,” 
he said, “they were eager to sit 
down with us.” These groups help- 
ed with the initial costs of Lends: 
A-Hand and are continuing assist- 
ance. 


an expression of Americanism 
Do such organizations expect 
favors from the senator in return? 
“No, I don’t feel obligated,” he 
said. “Ii I were asking them to do 
a favor for my own business or 
pocketbook, 1 would. But this is 
for is an expression 









thai Lends-A- 
i solicits dona- 
‘Tt every col- 








Piorida, New Jer- 
sey, Ney #® and California. The 
latest Gonation was four truck- 
jioads of mislabeled baby food from 
an eastern company. “Now,” Walsh 
said, “we’re working on a way to 
transport it to the coast.” 


Lends-A-Hand works through 
five charitable agencies in Viet- 
nam: Catholic Relief Service, 


World Vision, Care, International 
Rescue Committee and Vietnam 
Christian Service. The Iowa group 
sends its donations to the west 
coast. From there, the five agen- 
cies take over the shipping. (They, 
in turn, are reimbursed by the 
federal government.) 



















PATRONS 


American Trust & Savings 
9th and Main 

Artistic Cleaners 
83 Locust 


Conlon Construction Co. 
240 Railroad 


and Jackson Sts. 
Hurd-Most Sash & Door Co. 
Iowa Enginecring Co. 
2100 Central Ave. 
F. M. Jaeger 
622 Main Street 
Johnnie’s Across from Senior High 
1897 Clarke Dr. 
John C. Kaiser Co, 
68 Main Street 
Marco’s_ Italian Foods 
2022 Central Ph. 58-0007 
Open every day 
Evening Deliveries 
Metz Manufacturing Co. 
17th and Elm Streets 
Na Way, Cleaners 
1054 Main Street 
Pusateri Peppe Pizza 
1292 Main Street 
We deliver—582-1076 
Sweetheart Bakery 
1130 Iowa Street 
Telegraph-Herald 
401 8th Ave. 
Tri-State Blueprint Co. 
756 Iowa Street 
Weber Faper Company 
135 Main Street 









Senator John Walsh 


helps lowans too 

Lends-A-Hand helps more than 
the people of Vietnam. It helps 
Iowans, too. Walsh sees his pro- 
gram as a unifying factor among 
state organizations and as public 
relations for Iowa. 

Last fall the senator traveled to 
Vietnam to help organize the pro- 
gram in that country. “Vietnam is 
not a backward country,” he said. 
“The people aren’t stupid. The 
majority can read or write.” 

However, “they don’t understand 
giving.” Bribery, corruption and 
nepotism are their way of life. 

Walsh noted that the Viet Cong 
seem to protect the American mis- 
sionaries there; the missionaries 
are loved by the people. “The atro- 
cities one reads about are usually 
committed by the North Vietnam- 
ese, not the Viet Cong,” he said. 


In fact, when the Viet Cong hit 
the American Embassy in Saigon, 
they staked their attack from the 
grounds of the World Vision Head- 
quarters directly across the street. 
But, they completely ignored the 
headquarters building. “American 
missionaries were in the building, 
but they never touched them,” said 
Walsh. 


what about Vietnam war? 

Does the senator back the men 
or the war in Vietnam? “I don’t 
think I have the answer,” he ad- 
mitted. “The situation is totally 
frustrating. I just don’t know.” 


A graduate of Loras College, 
Walsh was elected state senator in 
1966—the first Republican senator 
from Dubuque County in the past 
40 odd years. Last summer he 
married a 1965 Clarke graduate, 
the former Gretchen Dye. (And, 
they postponed their wedding trip 
until the Iowa Senate adjourned.) 

Senator Walsh will attend his 
second state legislative session 
next year. There are many state 
projects which he feels need con- 
sideration—state assistance to local 
police, assistance for cities and 
towns, and aid to private educa- 
tion. 

For private colleges, he hopes 
the legislature will pass the tuition 
equalization program through 
which students in private colleges 
will receive a portion of their tui- 
tion from the state. “If something 
isn’t done to help private schools, 
we may end with one system of 
education,” he added. 

Towa Republicans have urged 
John Walsh to run for U.S. Repre- 
sentative in the coming election. 
However, he won’t be racing on 
the 1968 campaign trail. “I de- 
cided I need more experience,” 
he said. “And, I don’t want to make 
Lends-A-Hand a political football.” 

—Mary Sue Tauke 
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13 x 13 MEMBERS ARE, (back row, left to right), Mary Dvorsky, 


Donna Svete, Janet Manatt and Pamela Green; (middle row, 
left to right), Marie Spriestersbach, Carol Moore, Madeline 


Powers, Karen Manternach and 


Suzanne Fuhr; (front row, left 


to right), Linda Sieben, Anita Graff, Jeannie Wolfe, Karen 
Goughnour and Mary Waldschmitt. 





Script Overshadows Acting, 
Staging In ‘Children's Hour’ 


Karen Wright stood there transfixed in the stark reddness 
and shadow of her friend's tragic end. She was left center stage 
to ponder the splinters of her shattered life, to watch as the cur- 
tain closed on the empty aftermath of destruction. She had fran- 


tically asked, “What shall we do?” Numbly, her voice 


answered, 


“Nothing,” and the audience knew she had just spent “The Chil- 


dren’s Hour.” 

Sister M. Carol Blitgen, director 
of the up-dated version of Lillian 
Hellman’s 1934 play, took effective 
liberty with the playwright’s wordy 
script and, by doing so, created a 
more compelling and electrifying 
commentary on the cruelty of an 
undisciplined child and the tragic 
interaction of. people close to: one 
another. It left one as numb as 
Karen Wright and wondering as 
frantically what she will do. 

As written, the Hellman play 
involves four adults who are close- 
ly drawn to one another by the 
sickening consequences of an 11- 
year old child’s diabolical lie. Hell- 
man sees four people deeply af- 
fected by Mary Tilford’s invention 
of the errotic behavior of her 
school’s two teachers, 

However, as Sister Carol direct- 
ed it, only three are intensely 
stricken with the burden of the 
fourth’s unreasonable acceptance 
of the child’s story. The fourth, 
Mary’s grandmother, stubbornly 
and righteously defends her grand- 
daughter whom she dearly loves. 

Mary Tilford, the 11-year old, 
was played by Jane Sitzman who 
managed to maintain and deepen 
the illusion of a child-brat whose 
designs for self-satisfaction and 
amusement would stop at nothing 
less. 

Hers was the difficult task of 
capturing believably a youngster 
of inhuman cruelty and cunning 
deceitfulness. 

However, her Mary Tilford and 
Maureen Kelley’s Rosalie gave the 
only convincing pictures of chil- 
dren, not merely college students 
performing children. 

Mary’s lie is only a beginning 
for the adults involved. Karen 
Huber as Karen Wright and Eliza- 
beth Slack as Martha Dobie are 
left with an unsuccessful conclu- 
sion of a slander suit to compound 
the child’s accusation of “un- 
natural behavior.” Timing and 
heightened reactions brought 

across the horrifying implications 
of the situation that Mary’s lie was 
to create. 

a8 the end Martha has discov- 
ered what hasn’t been right all 
these years and the audience then 
knows for sure what has only been 

ed: the lie is truth for Mar- 
suggested: the és 44 
tha. She sees her escape rests i 


self-destruction only. 





The script does not give the 
supporting roles, William Smith as 
Karen’s finance Dr. Joseph Cardin 
and Suellen Seliskar as Mary’s 
grandmother, Mrs. Amelia Tilford, 
an adequate opportunity to develop 
to the extent that Karen and Mar- 


‘tha do, though they are involved 


as intensely in the tragedy of the 
lie. 

However, Mr. Smith’s perform- 
ance, for the most part meticulous 
and calculated, showed too-obvious 
signs of technique and Suellen’s 
makeup gave her the appearance 
of a college girl playing an ele- 
gant youngish grandmother. 

The set was expressionistic in 
design but was not as effective as 
it could have been. It cluttered the 
stage and hampered the transition 
from the school scenes to those 
in Mrs. Tilford’s living room. Be- 
sides creaking, the furniture made 
the actors appear too-large and 
cramped. 

Colors were effectively sugges- 
tive of the grey situation tinged 
with the foreboding deep red of 
violent tragedy. Color did not keep 
the mini-length uniforms of the 
Wright-Dobie school, or the too- 
high heeled shoes below the un- 
even hem of teeteringly eccentric 
Mrs. Mortar’s wrinkled grey suit, 
from detracting and distracting. 

Judged on quality of acting 
alone, success belonged to Sister 
M. Carol’s efficiently streamlined 
“The Children’s Hour” which can 
be called the best production on 
the 1967-68 Clarke College stage 
to date, 

—Maureen Dean 


Math Club To Held 


Annual Tournament 


Approximately 200 girls from 
regional high schools will com- 
pete for trophies here in the an- 
nual Math Tournament, Saturday, 
April 6. 

Sponsored by the Math Club 
moderated by Sister James Marie, 
PBVM, and under the general 
chairmanship of Barbara Cormier 
and Denise Degan, the Math Tour- 
nament provides competition for 
high school students in two divi- 
sions—those at the sophomore lev- 
el and juniors and seniors in ad- 
vanced math. 


13x 13 To Present USO Show 
In New Stateside Pertormances 


; is | unlucky. It means 13 talented girls and 
sic department the number 13 is not un y I + a 
Around the aia Bis ce as 13 x 13, who have been invited by ws i Get oe 
nine ie Council mr cooperation with the Department of oe erte ates 
he anil in the European Command from June 12 to August 7, } 
military pers : 


On Saturday April 6 and Sunday 
April 7, 13x13 will give special 
performances of their tour show 
in TDH at 8 p.m. From April 17-21 
the show will tour, giving perform- 
ances in the Chicago area. The 
weekend of April 26 and 27 they 
will perform in the Des Moines 
area. 

The Overseas Touring Commit- 
tee of the National Music Council 


each year chooses musical groups 
from 20 colleges to tour installa- 
tions in four command area. The 
European Command includes bases 
in Germany and Italy. 


La Peche 

La Poche will present its final 
play of the school year on May 1-2. 
The play, Under the Saslight, is 
an American melodrama written 
in 1867 by Augustin Daly and will 
be done in true melodramatic 
style. 

Sister M. Jeremy Mackin, of the 
drama department, is the modera- 
tor, Johanna Brocker the student 
director, and Mary Day the assist- 
ant director. This spring play, 
which will be given at 4:15 p.m. 
in the Clarke union was chosen to 
follow this year’s theme 5 
American Theater. 

Under the Gaslight is the «ic 
of Laura, who learns of her 
origins and flees from soc 
sued by the villain, Byke, St 
saved by her lover Rey and & 
key, a veteran of the Civi] War 
Mathematics 

Sister M. Agenda Holles will rep- 
resent the Mathematics department 
at the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics’ Annual Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, Pa., from 
April 17-20. 

Drama 

Two productions of the Great 
Cross Country Race, a play by Alan 
Broadhurst, will be presented by 
the Youth Theater at 10 a.m. and 
2 p.m. on April 27 in TDH. 

The Youth Theater is a course 
offered at Clarke to junior high 
school students. Registration for 
the course on Feb. 3 was limited 
to twenty. Miss Dorothy Burbach 
is the moderator for the course 
and Mary Ruth Hamilton is the 
technical director. Rebecca Ditzler 
will direct the play as her senior 
project. 

The class meets every Saturday 
from 9 a.m. until noon. The course 
includes voice and diction exer- 
cises and designing posters. The 
students help make their costumes, 
set, program and publicity. 

Senior Prom 

Seniors are planning “Night of 
Nirvana” for their senior prom in 
West Hall Terrace Room, 9-12 p.m. 
April 27. An Oriental motif and a 
Hindu shrine will highlight deco- 
rations for the dance, under co- 
chairmen Karen McKay and Kath- 
leen Kenzie. Paul Hemmer and the 
In-crowd will provide music. 


ine 









History 

Sister M. Dorita Clifford, His- 
tory department chairman, will 
spend April 10-25 in the National 
Archives of the Library of Con- 
Philosophy 

Sister M. Louise French and Sis- 
ter M. Katherine Tillman will at- 
tend the forty-second annual meet- 
ing of the American Philosophical 
Association in New Orleans Apr. 
15-17. The twelfth award of the 
Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal 
will be presented to Dr. Josef Pie- 
per for distinguished contributions 
to the field of philosophy. 


This will be the second Eurs- 
pean tour for 13x13. On the first 
tour in 1965, the group also play- 
ed at the New York World’s Fair. 
Since that time they have toured 
Chicago, Des Moines and Milwau- 
kee with the show. 

The show consists of city songs, 
musical comedy songs, jazz, old 
time songs, comedy and dance. 
Members of 13x13 include the 
following: Mary Dvorsky, Suzanne 
Fuhr, Karen Goughnour, An- 
ita Graff, Pamela Green, Janet 
Manatt, Karen Manternach, Carol 
Moore, Madeline Powers, Linda 


Sieben, Marie Spriestersbach, Don. 
na Svete, Mary Waldschmitt and 
Jeannie Wolfe. First and second 
alternates are Karen Coakley and 
Vicki McGuire. Director of the tour 
will be Sister M. Anne Siegrist, 
The 13x 13 show is produced by 
Sister M. Virginia Gaume, Stage 
direction is by Sister M. Jeremy 
Mackin. Technical staff includes 
members of Twice 13 who are 
Kathleen Barry, Karen Coakley, 
Mary Jane Walsh, Kathy Owens, 
Carolyn Kehoe, Jane Horton, Kris. 
tina Palus, Nancy Shimanek, Julj. 
anne O’Connell, Paulette Smith, 
Connie Hawks, Gail Nadeem. 


US CIRCUIT 


gress in Washington, D.C.,  col- 
lecting and authenticating docu- 
ments for the Philippine Historical 
Society. 

The documents relate to the per- 
iod of the Spanish-American war 
in the Philippines and the role 
played by nationalist leader Emilio 
Aguinaldo. Sister Dorita, whose 
special field of research in Asian 
History is the Philippine Insur- 
section and Agilipayan Schism. 
will microfilm her findings and 
will write introductory summaries 
t@ each. The documents will be 
f 3 for use in a 
ili appear as 
tenary cele- 
’s birth. 












‘tment members 

3 ! activities at 
Argonne Laboratories. 
Sistex Marguerite Neumann, de- 
partment chairman, will attend a 
meeting of the chemistry consult- 
ants for the education office at 
Argonne, April 6, and the Instru- 
mental Analysis class, accompa- 
nied by Sister M. Marguerite and 
Mrs. Donald Faley, will be at Ar- 
gonne to perform experiments in 
mass spectroscopy, April 30. 

Sister M. Marguerite and Sister 
M. Louise Caffery, Chemistry de- 
partment, and Sister M. Vincentia 
Kaeferstein, Biology department, 
will attend workshops in nuclear 
magnetic resonance and infra-red 
spectroscopy at Argonne, April 19- 
20. 





Student organic chemists per- 
forming experiments on nuclear 
magnetic resonance at Argonne al- 
so are Barbara Burke, Carol Cooke, 
Maureen Corrigan, Frances Ernst, 
Joan Kiley and Jacqueline Smid on 
April 17. 

English 

Sister M. Barbara Kutchera and 
Sister Mary Jane McDonnell of the 
English department, will attend 
the 25th Spring Symposium of the 
Catholic Renascence Society in 
Milwaukee at the Sheraton-Schroc- 
der Hotel, April 15-16. The theme 
of the mecting will be “Minority 
Voices in American Literature,” 
a look at the literary contributions 
of Jewish, Negro and Catholic writ- 
ers. 

Home Economics 

The lowa Chapter of the Home 
Economies Association will meet in 
Marshalltown April 5-6 to plan the 
state meeting which Clarke will 
hostess next Fall, Junior Patricia 
Keefe will be installed as 1968-69 
president of the association at the 
meeting. The association will also 
honor senior Pauline Chan, as a 
foreign student majoring in Home 
Economics. 

Members of the Home Econom- 
ics department took a field trip to 
Cedar Rapids, March 29, to gain 
practical knowledge in dietetics 
and business. They visited Lindale 
Shopping Center, Quaker Oats 


Company and the food service and 
dietary departments of St. Luke’s 
Hospital. 

Mrs. Karl Miske, a former dieti- 
cian in foreign service and civil- 
ian hospitals and now working for 
two nursing homes in the Chicago 
area, was the guest of the Home 
Economics department, March 27- 
28. She spoke on the advantages of 
internship and opportunities open 
for graduates in Home Economics. 
External Affairs 

The External Affairs Committee 
is starting two volunteer programs 
for students interested in giving 
time to the Mercy Medical Cen. 
ter’s Mental Health clinic and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO) center. Work at Mercy 
will involve visiting and enter- 
‘taining patients in the mental 
health wards. Service at OEO in- 
cludes babysitting, supervising 
study rooms and recreational activ- 
ities with children at the center. 

The Committee is also collaborat- 
ing with the Council of Christian 
Concern on the Christian Encount- 
er Retreat, April 26-27, Working 
through the OEO center, retreat- 
ants will do social work of some 
kind on Saturday of the retreat 
weekend. They will have the op- 
Portunity to entertain crippled 
children who are confined to their 
homes. 

Education 

Student teachers from Clarke 
and the University of Dubuque 
will host their cooperating teach- 
ers at a banquet here April 25, at 
6:30 p.m. 

Sister M. Teresa Francis McDade 
and Dr. LeRoy Giles of the Uni- 
versity are Planning the buffet sup- 
Per. Teachers from public and pri- 


vate elementary and secondary 
schools in Dubuque and East Du- 
buque will Participate. USO tour 


Sroup 13x13 will] provide entertain- 
ment. 
Political Science 

Sharon Kress, junior Mathema- 
ties major from Dubuque, is one of 
16 Iowa college students who have 
been named to Week-in-Washing- 
ton internships to Study politics 
and government jn the nation’s 
capital during the current congres- 
sional session, 

Eight students with Democratic 
party preferences and eight with 
Republican preferences have been 
Selected on the basis of scholar- 
ship, leadership potential, and in- 
terest and Participation in Politics. 
EXTFP 

Sister M. Dorothy Feehan, Clif. 
ford Lorenz and Alden Moe, in- 
structors in the Experienced 
Teacher Fellowship Program, will 
speak at the International Reading 
Association Conference in Boston, 
April 22-27. They will discuss “‘The 
Use of Video Cameras in Imple- 
menting Innovations in the Teach- 
ing of Reading.” 
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President To Resign, 
Appoints New Deans” 


Major changes in the Clarke Col- 
lege administration and Board of 
Trustees were announced last 
week. 


At the second annual spring 
meeting of the Clarke College 
Board of Trustees April 28, Sister 
M. Benedict Phelan, president of 
Clarke, was unanimously reelected 
to serve the two-year term allotted 
to the president under the new By 
Laws the college adopted last 
year. She announced, subsequently, 
that she will retire from the presi- 
dency as of May, 1969. 


Also at the meeting, Nicholas J. 
Schrup, president of the American 
Trust and Savings Bank in Du- 
buque, was named chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. He succeeds 
James A. Dooley, Chicago attorney, 
who headed the Clarke Lay Advis- 
ory Board from its formation in 
1954 to its transformation into a 
Board of Trustees last year, and 
who agreed to serve another year 
while the new organization was 
getting under way. 

M. F. Mickelson, Minneapolis 


business man, was named vice- 
chairman of the board, and M. w. 


Master of Arts degree from St. 
Louis University. 


During Sister M. Benedict’s 11 
years as president, Clarke has add- 
ed three new buildings, notably in- 
creased its faculty and student 
body, opened a graduate division, 
and secured a number of govern- 
ment and other grants for aca- 
demic research and programs. 


Mr. Schrup announced that in 
the near future a Presidential 
Search committee will be appoint- 
ed. Its function will be to seek 
candidates, screen them, and as- 
certain if they will serve. The com- 
mittee will secure suggestions from 
appropriate sources, including the 
Board of Trustees, the administra- 
tion, and the faculty. The full 
Board elects the president after 
scheduled interviews. 





Catherine 
Qberfell 


ThreeCo! 
For Curti 


Clarke College is one of three 
Dubuque institutions which have 
been notified of the approval of a 
Title IJ Federal grant of $260,090 
for inter-institutional cooperation 
and curriculum study and for Na- 
tional Teaching Fellowships. The 
other two Dubuque colleges in- 
volved are the University of Du- 








Bit 16 Seniors Accept. 
Graduate Grants 


Sixteen seniors have accepted grants, awards and _assistant- 
ships for further study in 1968-69, and two underclassmen have 
summer study grants. Additional appointments will be listed in 


the next COURIER. 

Two chemistry majors have re- 
ceived teaching assistantships. 
Martha Hamilton, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, has accepted a $3000 stipend 
plus $500 for tuition and fees in 
the department of Biochemistry 
at the University of Minnesota 


Medical School. Her goal is a M.S. 


in Biochemistry and possibly a 
Ph.D. 

With a $3200 stipend, Theresa 
Le-Lan Nong, of Saigon, Viet Nam, 
will be’ studying toward her M.S. 
in Biochemistry and possibly her 
Ph.D. at Indiana University Medi- 
cal Center. 

Drama major from Burlington, 
Iowa, Emalou Roth has accepted a 
three-year fellowship in theatre at 
the University of Kansas. Her stip- 
end is $7800 and she will be work- 
ing toward her Ph.D. 

Also in drama, Rebecca Ditzler, 
Chicago, Ill., has received an as- 
sistantship to the University of 
Ohio at Athens for an M.A. degree 
in Children’s Theatre with the re- 





Barrell 
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pugae and Lovas College which is 
ihe sponsoring institution. 

All three institutions filed appli- 
cations under the proposal, and the 
curriculum study was granted 
$132,500, while the remaining 
$67,500 will be used for National 
Teaching Fellowships at Loras and 
Clarke. 


The three Dubuque institutions 
have initiated a program of closer 
inter-institutional cooperation with- 
in the framework of the Tri-State 
Consortium, of which all three are 
members. 


Goals of the program are: 1) a 
unified and cooperative curriculum 
which avoids triplication; 2) an ex- 
change of facilities and faculties; 


mission of tuition and fees and a 
grant of $2600. She will also ac- 
cept the Compton Bell Children’s 
Theatre Fellowship of $1,000 at 
the August American Educational 
Theatre Association convention in 
Los Angeles. 


Boston College has offered a 
teaching fellowship in English to 
Mary Condon, English major from 
Chicago. Stipend for the fellowship 
is $2400. And English major Kath- 
erine Basham, from Eureka, Kans., 
has accepted a $1350 stipend for 
a research assistantship in Creative 
Writing at the University of Iowa. 

Two history majors will attend 
graduate school at Dayton Uni- 
versity, Dayton, Ohio. Shannon Mc- 
Garry, Sioux City, Iowa, has re- 
ceived a teaching assistantship in 
American History with a stipend 
for $2400. Also with a $2400 stip- 
end, Carol Ludwig, from Des 
Moines, Iowa, has accepted a teach- 
ing assistantship in the History de- 
partment. 

Also in History, Ann Hyde, from 
LaCrosse, Wisc., has received a 
teaching assistantship in European 


| History at Creighton University in 


Omaha, Neb. Her stipend will be 


y $2100. 


The University of Iowa has of- 
fered Susan Pesola, psychology ma- 
jor from Melrose Park, Il., a teach- 
ing assistantship in the Institute 
of Child Behavior. She will teach 
and study in the Pre-School divi- 
sion with a stipend of $3600 per 
year for two years. 


Another psychology major, San- 
dra Konieczny, from Chicago, Ill, 
has received a Public Health stip- 
end for $3500-3900 at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington, 
D.C. She will study in the Ph.D. 
Clinical Psychology Training Pro- 
gram. 

Spanish major from Norridge, 
Ill., Judith Wohlfeil has accepted 
a teaching assistantship in Spanish 
at Purdue University, with a $2800 
stipend. 

Four home economics majors 
have received dietetic internships. 
Pauline Chan, from Hong Kong, 
will intern at the University of 
California, while Catherine Ober- 
fell, from McGregor, Iowa, will be 
at Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Claire Young, from South Holland, 
Ill., and Barbara Farrell, Ever- 
green Park, IIl., have both received 
internships from the V.A. Hospi- 
tal in Hines, Ill. Each will have a 
stipend of $6000. 
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play opens here 


a sixtyish, cocktail-drinking couple 


yh gf } M. St. George holds a doctorate in 
y played by Suellen Winstanley and 


education from the University of 
Chicago; Sister M. Jeremy holds a 


y Barbara O’Connell are in the background. The 
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Poet Shows Pride 
In Negro Culture 


It was nice coming back to Clarke to en- 
counter Gwendolyn Brooks. Unfortunately, 
too many of us were wrapped in the busi- 
ness of catching up on sleep or adjusting 
to the grind after a fat, lazy Easter vaca- 
tion. But those who heard her at the two 
informal discussions or the evening poetry 
reading discovered her great humanness, 
her comments on Negro problems and her 
interest in the young. 

For Gwendolyn Brooks, “to choose poetry 
is not to stay away from life; it’s life dis- 
tilled.” She is stirred by what can be done 
with words. When an idea develops, she 
writes out notes and a first draft. “Then 
comes the fun and the pain”—many revi- 
sions, many changes. “There are no short 
cuts in poetry, no easy answers. Poets 
can’t just write for personal fulfillment be- 
cause then they wouldn’t be published.” 

Influenced by Shakespeare, the modern 
Poets and Jean Paul Sartre’s The Words, 
Miss Brooks favors a ballad form of poetry. 
“A ballad contains warmth and music that 
attracts people more than an ode or son- 
net.” However the poet works in what she 
terms an “art ballad” style, using much 
word decoration. 

The Pulitzer prize winner teaches at 
three Illinois colleges: Columbia College, 
Northeastern Illinois College and Elmhurst 
College, and has definite ideas about edu- 
cation in creative writing and poetry. When 
teaching poetry she establishes four basic 
rules: “First, I say ‘be yourself’; avoid 
cliches; write about what you know and 
involve yourself in it; and be personal.” 

Miss Brooks outlined one of her writing 
courses called Creative Experiences. Assign- 
ments in this one semester course range 
from a 10,000 word novella to a brochure 
of ten poems to a verse play. “I also in- 
clude discussions to keep things lively.” 

Working with young people in a writer’s 
workshop gives Gwendolyn Brooks great 
satisfaction. When asked why the young 
are so attracted to poetry today, she said, 
“Only poetry will let them say the emotion- 
al things they need to say with a height- 
ened sensitivity.” 

At her formal poetry reading, Miss 
Brooks included poems which caught the 
spirit of a Negro culture which she firmly 
upholds. “There is a black culture, but 
you can’t isolate it. It doesn’t mean that 
other people can’t look at it, eat some of 
it at times.” 

In such poems as “Kitchenette Building” 
and “Beverly Hills, Chicago,” she pointed 
out the suffocation of the Negro environ- 
ment and their desire not to take away the 
good life from the so-called “golden fold” 
but only to have something better them- 
selves, 

The audience was quiet after “The Bal- 
lad of Rudolph Reed” which illustrated so 
nakedly the ugliness of racial prejudices. 
People sat thinking after “Children of the 
Poor” when the Negro mother admonished 
her children to “Carry a bat in front of 
you and harmony behind.” 

And no better way to sum up Miss 
Brook’s hope for her black culture than a 
line from her eulogy to Martin Luther 
King, “His word still burns in the center 
of the sun/The word was justice.” 

—dJan Wilfahrt 
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More Leaders Than King 
Have Visions of Justice 


Since the evening of \pr il { wl en gic ig nsl t hocke the nation nto 
1 ty a sir i u not s k d t 1 

gr ief Waves of violence an 1] increas l ivil Tl shts action Martin L ither Kin has 

C creased CLV. SUS 5 U } be 1S 


i asserte reatness of the 
been mourned and praised. Negroes and whites have sa Eat Zen Pee al 
dead Negro leader and — om anyor 
ms mee ie y sien oc mn which Dr. King would Leen Men 
As National Urban League Director Whitney peace tomen I en “ete 
day for a black leader to replace Dr. King. I am looking for a 
who will lead us all to justice.” a ae , 

Almost naturally, many Negroes found Dr. King’s meamoperyes heed oppor a 
ity for violence and an occasion to release avead vee ee a aa = 
as naturally, in several large cities across untry, Ne aud ah 4 
pee ne . calm the cemnten and promote Dr. King’s creed of non ase oa 

In the aftermath of King’s tragic death, Congress and local eee oh A 
speeded efforts at racial equality. Dr. King’s death may have e es fst Jn 
as importantly, it may have served to show that there is ple : eines Bie 
capable of leading peaceful civil rights efforts, that telat ad 
dream will someday come true through efforts of more men | ike him. es 

“Free at last, free at last . . . Thank God Almighty, we a : last. i 
words on King’s tomb express his hope for human brotherhood in America. 
he was not the only man with this vision. 

The test comes now, in the long summer ahead, when Negroes a whites 
alike will be challenged to overcome the bigotry and racism agin sti ie 
“Dr. King had more faith in America’s goodness than America has sg bap, : ee 
Young. But with more Americans like King, this country can yet be a land o 


justice, —Barbara Puls 


Woodsies Dampen Scene: 


Drinking Goes Unchecked 


It’s spring and everywhere woodsies are blossoming like weedy dandelions— 
they liven up the atmosphere with color but are only choking what should be 
growing there. 

Recently a transfer student from Clarke attending the University of Iowa 
spoke highly of Clarke to a fellow student who was planning to visit our campus. 
Upon the latter girl’s return, she agreed that it was all that the former Clarke 
student raved about, except that she was surprised and disgusted with the bla- 
tant and immature use of liquor as displayed especially by underclassinen, 

There are many reasons why drinking has recently becorae a p on this 
campus: the removal of the honor system and the fear of “cet “y the 
pseudo-popularity of woodsies; the common practice of ja es of stu- 
dents in a few places, adding to mob pressure; and extended dorm hours. The 
problem also extends to illegal drinking in dorm rooms. 

Drinking is not the problem, but the manner and consequences of foolhardy 
drinking is. The distinction can be seen simply in the contrast between the atti- 
tude of the upperclassmen and the naive, I-can’t-be-accepted-unless-I-drink atti- 
tude of the other two dorms. But upperclassmen fail to exert good influence on 
younger students by making their ID’s accessible. 

Student government has failed simply by its silence. Few students have even 
heard of X-Board or have been brought before house council for misconduct. In 
most cases the violations are minor but still deserve some kind of discipline, such 
as a simple campus, to establish order and respect for rules. 

We have the structure that allows for student judicial action and we have 
definitely stated rules. What we lack are leaders, elected and otherwise, who 
are willing to enforce the standards. Recent dialogue on the subject at a freshman 
class meeting was a positive step toward facing the problem. Perhaps violators 
will literally get sick of drinking. Perhaps they will soon learn to have fun with- 
out crutching beer. 

But perhaps it will be a long, dizzy spring. 









—Kathleen Foley 


Seminar Reveals Depth in TIME Planning 


Time magazine is known for its slick, 
easy manner of covering the news but last 
week I learned that it is not as coldly 
glossy as it all seems. As part of the Clarke 
Journalism department’s New York Semi- 
nar, 16 of us were visiting Time head- 
quarters in the center of New York City, 
I was one of three special guests at Time’s 
regular Tuesday afternoon cover confer- 
ence. 

Twenty-six senior editors and research- 
ers assembled in the small but adequate 
office of Henry Grunwald, assistant manag- 

ing editor, to discuss that week's cover. 
They wandered in casually with shirt 
sleeves rolled up and an air of calm action 
that seemed to suggest competence. Three 
or four women mixed with the masculine 
ee ia which was quickly filled, was 
scorated with unusual sculptures of John 
bem i i apier mache and 
Kenneth Galbraith, in papier } eae 
« his own jacket, and a wooden Bo 
by Marisol, both of which have been 


wearin 
Hope 
used on Time covers. 

Grunwald pi 
caver for last week, 


assed around the prospective 
It was novelist John 


Updike. While there were no objections to 
the Updike cover, it seemed to signal the 
beginning of spontaneous discussion of fu- 


gested and this idea then evolved into a 
possible cover story on the Negro child/ 
student. 


ture covers. 

Someone suggested a cover on student 
power, provided that there were more stu- 
dent riots in Europe by the end of the 
week, Ideas moved to peace talks and to 
negotiations, to Asia, to South Korea and 
then in an unexpected moment, someone 
suggested baseball. 

George Daniels, senior editor in charge 
of sports, suggested doing a cover story 
on the St. Louis Cardinals—if not that 
week, as soon as possible. Discussion was 
always informal and even caught up sev- 
eral editors in a mock debate on the best 
player on the Cardinal team. 

Soon the group slid into another topic. 
There was never tension or even formality 
in the conference. It was cooperative and 
intelligent. 

Hubert Humphrey was mentioned as a 
cover possibility as was Eastern Airline’s 
new Airbus. The variety of suggestions was 
amazing and yet none were trivial. Ken- 
neth B. Clark, Negro educator, was sug- 


Astrology came up at one time and P, 
B. Martin, senior editor in charge of sci- 
ence, was asked to explain the meaning of 
“white dwarfs.” Other editors listened at- 
tentively while he articulately described 
them as tiny, tiny stars made up of neu- 
trons only. 

Throughout the conference the attitude 
was taken that a suggestion temporarily 
discarded or Passed over was not forgotten. 
There might come a time when that would 
be the exact story the magazine needed. 
Topics were stored in the backs of minds 
for another week's conference. 

Tt was reassuring to be among these peo- 
ple. Tt was stimulating to find that these 
professional, intelligent journalists still had 
the time and desire to question and to lis- 
ten to others. While they are responsible 
for putting out one of the most influential 
magazines in the world, it scemed as if 
they realized how much there is still to 
learn, 

—tLinda Ziarko 


the 
tomorrow 


places 


Only 29 more days until summer vaca. 
tion, but your count-down should include 
some of these entertainment offerings jn 
the Dubuque area. 

Tri-State 
Dramatic productions are the main 
attractions at several area colleges, 
The Pioneer Players of Wisconsin 
State University at Platteville wij, 
bring Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew” to the Little Theatre stage, May 3, 
4,6 & 7 at 8 p.m, while the University 
of Northern Iowa at Cedar Falls is plan. 
ning “The Alchemist” by Johnson, May 8. 
11 at 8:15 p.m. 

In Moline, Ill, members of the Play- 
crafters Barn Theatre are rehearsing Nei] 
Simon’s hit comedy, “Barefoot in the Park,” 
for May 10-12, 16-18. 

Musically, Wisconsin State University at 
Platteville offers a Madrigal Singers con- 
cert in Beaux Arts, May 19 at 8 p.m., and in 
Madison, the University of Wisconsin Dance 
Theater will stage a Modern Dance Concert 
in Union Theater, May 18 at 8 p.m. 
Chicago 

For art enthusiasts, the Museum of 
Contemporary Art is showing two spe- 
cial exhibits. George Segal’s “Twelve 
Human Situations” features stark 
white plaster sculptures and interme- 

dia artist Robert Whitman has superim- 
posed film on real objects to create his 
versions of a total environment in his “cin- 
ema pieces” exhibit. 

On stage, there’s “Golden Boy” with 
Sammy Davis Jr., at the Auditorium thea- 
tear; “Mame,” with Celeste Holm, continu- 
ing at the Shubert; and “The Impossible 
Years,” starring George Gobel, opening at 
the Studebaker, 

On the musical scene, you can choose 
from Sergio Mendes and Brasil ’66 at the 
Civic Opera House, May 4; Maurice Che- 
valier in a “Farewell Concert Tour” May 
10 at Orchestra Hall; or the “Grand Musi- 
cal Nall of Israel,” a music and dance re- 
view from Tel Aviv at the Civic Opera 
House, May 7-12. 

Dubuque 

Again, for art critics, the Dubuque 
Art Association is planning an. ex- 
hibit of paintings by Reba Cohen, Des 
Moines Art Center instructor in paint- 
ing, May 17 at the Carnegie-Stout 

Public Library. And Loras will host two 
senior art exhibits, by Gary Germain, May 
5-11, and by Robert Bainbridge, May 12-18 
in Wahlert Memorial Library. 

Music will fill the air, beginning with 
Loras’ spring musical, “Pajama Game,” con- 
tinuing through May 5. The Dubuque Sym- 
phony Orchestra will present a concert, 
May 5 at 3 p.m. in TDH, and Loras is plan- 
ning a spring band concert at Eagle Point 
Park, May 12 at 2 p.m. At the University 
of Dubuque, the Berkshire Quartet will per- 
form in Peters Commons, May 10 at 8 p.m, 

Film-wise, the hit, “Camelot,” continues 
at the Strand Theatre, and Clarke’s final 
Fine Arts film of the year will be shown 
in ALH at 7 p.m. May 5. “The Shop on 
is a tragic-comedy of two 
people in Czechoslovakia during the early 
days of World War IZ. 


Main Street” 


—Barbara Puls 
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City Conference 
To Spot Issues 


To help Dubuqueland citizens 
pecome aware of, and focus atten- 
tion on. the major social problems 
in the community, the Dubuque 
Area Citizens Council on Commun- 
ity Relatons is sponsoring the “Du- 
puque Conference on Social Prob- 
Jems” at Aquinas Institute, this 
evening and tomorrow, 

After the conference opens with 
the invocation and welcome by 
Archbishop James J. Byrne, Dr. 
Gaylord Couchman will give the 
keynote address tonight at 7:45. Dr, 
Couchman, city councilman and 
past president of the University of 
Dubuque, is a member of the Na- 
tional Commission on Religion and 
Race of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA. _ 

Tomorrow five guest speakers 
will discuss areas of social prob- 
jems. Speakers and their topics 
are: Al Vost, Chief Probation Of- 
ficer of Dubuque County—juvenile 
delinquency and crime; Art Winne, 
pirector of Personnel at A. Y. Mc- 
Donald Manufacturing Company— 
unemployment and underemploy- 
ment; Arthur J. Miller, Dubuque 
Housing Inspector—poor and in- 
adequate housing; Cletus Koppen, 
Dubuque County Superintendent 
of Schools—inadequate education 
and training; and Chestina Mitchell, 
teacher at Western Dubuque High 
School—discrimination. 

Group discussions will follow 
each talk. Registration fee for the 
conference is $3. 


Theatre Reveals» 
Summer Schedule 


Thomas H. Gressler, managing 
director of the Clarke Summer 
Theatre, today announced the ex- 
pansion of this year’s season from 
three to four major shows, which 
will perform Wednesday through 
Sunday for five weeks. A children’s 
show is one of the new activities 
this year. 

The Summer Theatre and the 
Dubuque Department of Recrea- 
tion will cooperate to bring live 
children’s theatre to the city’s 
parks. A portable wagon-stage is 
being devised as a setting for the 
medieval morality farce, Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle. Seven perform- 
ances will be scattered throughout 
the season, each at a different city 
park, with a special performance 
at the band shell in Eagle Point 
Park July 4. 

Opening the on-campus season 
(June 26-Aug. 3) will be the Irv- 
ing Berlin musical, Annie Get Your 
Gun. 

The third play will be the sus- 
pense-filled “We Have Always Liv- 
ed in the Castle”, adapted by Hugh 
Wheeler from the novel by Shirley 
Jackson. 

Closing the season will be the 
Comedy Critic’s Choice, about a not- 
So-typical Broadway critic who 
must review his wife’s not-so-good 
Play, 

In addition, two readings will be 
Performed. These shows will be 
The Killing of Sister George, the 
London and off-Broadway comedy, 
The Typists by Murray (Luv) 
Schisgal, or Stephen Vincent Ben- 
et’s classic, John Brown‘s Body. 

The Theatre staff will include 
Mr, Gressler, managing director, 
Sister M, Carol Blitgen and grad- 
Uating senior Karen Huber. 

Accepted as members of the 
Company are Donna Jean Craven, 
Mary Ellen Nester, Paul Jerrett, 
Mary Barbara O’Connell, Chris 
Tingley, John Stith, Patricia Simon, 
Patricia Rataz, Susan Pochapsky, 
Marlene Marazzo, Diane Ullius, 
Emalou Roth, Catherine Ferrario, 
Johanna Brocker, Michael Scha- 
Wang and Mike Bailey. 

_ Darlene Green, Carolyn Quinn, 
Connie Wawks and Sister Irene 
Smith will be company members 
also, Aceepied as apprentices are 
Terry Helbing, Shawn Mechan, ‘Tim 
aldwin and Kathy McFarlane. 





WINNERS of top student offices are new presidents, Kathy Ran- 


| 


dall, Sophomore Class; Mary Beth Muellman, Senior Class; Anne 


Brown, Junior Class, 


(Photo by Judith Hack) 
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Students Choose Officers; 
Publications Name Heads 


One thing that all three new- 
ly elected class presidents Mary 
Beth Muellman, Anne Brown 
and Kathy Randall hold in com- 
mon is their enthusiastic confi- 
dence in their classes for next 
fall. 

Senior class president for 
1968-69, French major Mary 
Beth Muellman, has challenged 
each class member to become 
actively involved in projects in 
their last year at Clarke. 

Optimistic about next fall, the 
former CSA treasurer said, “The 
pace of the school is set by the 
seniors, We need to promote a 
general genuine spirit.” 

Math major Anne Brown, in- 
coming junior class president, 
based her platform on “handling 
situations as they come up in 
the best and most creative way 
we can.” 


CAMPUS CIRCUIT 


Computer Science 


The Computer Science depart- 
ment at Clarke will conduct a Sum- 
mer Institute for Secondary Mathe- 
matics Teachers from June 25 to 
August 3 under a NSF grant. Thir- 
ty participants have been selected 
from over 900 applications from 
across the country and abroad. 
The purpose of the six-week insti- 
tute is to demonstrate and study 
the use of computer-extended in- 
struction on the secondary school 
level. 

Dr. William S. Dorn, research di- 
rector from the Thomas Watson 
Research Center, will be visiting 
professor. Dr. Dorn is the author 
of the text book to be used. 


Planetarium 

The May planetarium program 
will center on radio astronomy, 
noting the work of early American 
radio astronomers and providing 
an understanding of radio tele- 
scopes for the non-scientfiie public. 

Quasars (quasi-stellar radio 
sources), which have attracted and 
concerned astronomers in the past 
few years, will be one of the topics, 
and the program will also include 
recent speculations of signals of 
radio astronomers in England. 

The evening sky as seen from 
Dubuque and the positions of some 
sky objects emitting radio waves 
will be shown on all Fridays at 
7 p.m., and Saturdays and Sundays 
at 1 p.m., except May 4 when “Do 
the Stars Move?” a special chil- 
dren’s program will be presented, 
and on May 31 when the planetar- 
jum will be closed. 


English 

Sophomores in Clarke’s English 
literature courses recently partici- 
pated in a pre-testing program for 
the Educational Testing Service 
(ETS). The purpose of the testing 
was to develop accurate multiple- 
choice and free-response questions 
to be used in the College Board 
Advanced Placement Examination 
for high school seniors. 


Science 

Thirty-five Science Forum mem- 
bers will travel to Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn. on May 7 for ses- 
sions in biochemistry, medical op- 


eration and psychology. 


Philosophy 
Benjamin S. Llamzon, Ph.D., as- 


svciate professor of philosophy at 
University, Chicago, will 
ALH on Thursday, May 
on the subject “On 
d2? He will also ad- 
lass on Friday, May 
f con- 


Loyola 
speak in 
9, at 2 p.m. 
Being Marrie 
dress ethics ¢ 
10 on the moral implication © 


jugal love. 





Democrats 

At the Dubuque County Demo- 
eratic Convention, April 19, Alden 
Moe, instructor in the Experienced 
Teacher Fellowship Program, and 
senior Rosalia Buda from Dubuque, 
were selected as alternates to the 
state convention in Des Moines, 
May 24-25. They were also elected 
delegates to the statutory conven- 


tion, meeting at the same time. 
Education 
Senior Diane Berryman will 


demonstrate micro-teaching at the 
May 11 meeting of the Association 
for i in Des 
lio 2 
demousivalian 









Stud 











Diane’s 





supplement on. 
Sister M. }livabeth V Al- 
den Moe will iead “sion on 
this innovation in siudent-teaching. 


sence 


Ss ane 





Language 

Sister M. Constantia Fox and 
William Brillault of the French de- 
partment and Sister M,. Lucilda 
O’Connor of the Spanish depart- 
ment attended sessions at the 
Twenty-First University of Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Confer- 
ence in Lexington, Kentucky, April 
25-27. 


Retreat 

A Cana retreat for anyone inter- 
ested in deepening an understand- 
ing of Christian marriage will be 
sponsored by the Council of Chris- 
tian Concern this weekend, May 
3-5. 

The Rev. Robert Albers, S.A.C. 
of the Pallotine Fathers and Broth- 
ers will serve as retreat master. 
Father Albers is Rector of Queen 
of Apostles Seminary in Madison 
and served as a delegate to the 
Second Vatican Council. 

A series of five Conversations 
will make up the body of the re- 
treat. An Introductory Conversa- 
tion on Friday at 8 p.m. in the MJ 
chapel will clarify its aims and 
purpose. 

The Cana Retreat is the last of 
four experimental retreats spon- 
sored by the Council of Christian 
Coneern with the purpose of mak- 
ing the spirit of renewal optional 
and give a variety of choice, Ap- 
proximately 150 students have tak- 
en part, A retreat committee will 
now re-evaluate the program and 
plan for next year. 


Music 

The Clarke College Chorale, the 
Loras College Singers and the Du- 
buque Choral Association will pre- 
sent an ecumenical concert of 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
musie for the final concert of the 











school year on Thursday, May 9 at 
8 p.m. in Christ the King Chapel 
at Loras. 

The 100-voice chorus and 45- 
piece orchestra will perform Gab- 
riele’s “Jubilate Deo,” represent- 
ing music of the Catholic Church, 
with selections from Brahm’s “Ger- 
man Requiem” and the “Black 
Jewish Sacred Service” represent- 
ing the Protestant and Jewish 
faiths. 

Sister M. Anne Siegrist of Clarke 
and Dr. Gerald Darrow of Wiscon- 
sin State University at Platteville 
will be guest soloists. John A. 
en will conduct, 








uw 





Sochelle Toner, Art depart- 
{vuetor, recently competed 
iona) Print Show in Pots- 
snd in the National 
at the Boston Museum 


bin? Snow 
of Fine Aris. One of her prints 


yas purehased by St. Lawrence 
University, St. Lawrence, N.Y., and 
another won juror’s mention. 

Sister M. Carmelle Zserdin, also 
of the Art department, has entered 
ceramic pieces in the Iowa Des 
Moines Art Competiton. 


Home Economics 

Pauline Chan, senior, has re- 
ceived a certificate of recognition 
and the Phyllis Kerns Memorial of 
$50 from the Des Moines Associa- 
tion of Dieticians and Food Man- 
agers. The Margaret O’Neil Memor- 
ial Award of $50 was given to sen- 
ior Claire Young as well as a cer- 
tificate of recognition from the 
Des Moines Association. These 
awards will be presented by the 
Towa Dietetic Association at ihe 
state meeting in Ames May 9-10. 


PATRONS 


American Trust & Savings 
9th and Main 
Artistic Cleaners 
83 Locust 
Bird Chevrolet Co. 
University Ave. at Hwy. 20 
and J.F.K. Road 
Conlon Construction Co. 
240 Railroad 
Dubuque Packing Company 
16th and Sycamore 
Dubuque Plumbing & Heating Co. 
100 Bryant 
Hilldale Dairy 
36th and Jackson Sts. 
Wurd-Most Sash & Door Co. 
Towa Engineering Co. 
2100 Central Ave. 
F. M. Jaeger 
622 Main Street 
Johnnie’s Across from Senior High 
1897 Clarke Dr. 
John C, Kaiser Co. 
58 Main Street 
Marco’s Italian Foods 
2022 Central Ph. 58-0007 
Open every day 
Evening Deliveries 
Metz Manufacturing Co. 
17th and Elm Streets 
Nu-Way_ Cleaners 
1054 Main Street 
Pusateri Peppe Pizza 
1292 Main Street 
We deliver—582-1076 
Sweetheart Bakery 
1130 Iowa Street 
Telegraph-Herald 
401 8th Ave. 
Tri-State Blueprint Co. 
756 Iowa Street 
Weber Faper Company 
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The juniors plan to continue 
the babysitting project, Easter 
egg hunt for the staff's children 
and off-campus _ brother-sister 
program that began this year. 


Kathy Randall, 1968-69 soph- 
omore class president, is “con- 
vinced of her class’s potential 
and plans to encourage others 
to make this potential an active 
force.” 

Both Courier and Labarum edi- 
tors have been chosen for next 
year. Courier co-editors will be 
Kathleen Foley, a junior who is co- 
editor this year and Linda Ziarko, 
sophomore. 

Labarum co-editors will be jun- 
iors Carol Petrie and Patricia Por- 
ter. Associate editor will be sopho- 
more Maria Sicoli. Jan Jensen, 
sophomore, will be art editor. 


West Hall House Council presi- 
dent is Peggy Connolly, a junior 
who is presently studying in Ha- 
waii. Vice-president is Marilyn 
Amundsen, sophomore. 

Next year’s Mary Frances resi- 
dents chose freshman Suzanne 
Parr as president and June Keat- 
ing, freshman, as vice-president. 
Freshmen Nancy O’Neill and Kathy 
Carlson were chosen as president 
and vice-president respectively of 
Mary Josita. OCS chairman for 
next year will be junior Kathy Lu- 
dowitz. 


Seniors To Present 
Voice, Piano Music 


Pamela Green and Donna Svete 
will present their senior music re- 
citals for piano and voice on May 
4 and 7, respectively. 

Pamela will present ‘Simple 
Gifts,’ a program consisting of 
light musical entertainment rang- 
ing from  Dixie- 
©) land to Gershwin, 

} Saturday, May 4 
at 7 p.m. in ALH. 

She will open 
her recital with 
“Basin Street 
Blues” and the 
“Maple Leaf 


. 4 Rag,” accompan- 

Q-d _ied by the “Dixie- 
belles,” a Dixieland combo. 

The program also offers “Harlem 
Nocturne” orchestrated by saxo- 
phone, bass, piano, and drums; the 
folk tunes “Little David, Play on 
Your Harp” and “He’s Got the 
Whole World in His Hands,” and 
jazz piano in “It’s a Raggy Waltz” 
and “The Nearness of You.” 







Other selections include “Free 
and Easy,” “Night and Day,” and 
the first movement of Gershwin’s 
“Concerto in F.” 


Soprano Donna Svete will pre- 
sent a program consisting of Ital- 
ian, German, French and English 
concert arias cov- 
ering three cen- 
turies of music, 
Monday, May 6, 
at 8 p.m. in TDH. 

“Bella mia 
fiamme addia” 
(My Beautiful 
One, Goodbye) 
will represent 
the 18th century 
classic period. 


Schubert’s “Der 
Felsen” (The Shepherd on the 
Rock), accompanied by Sister M. 
Jayne Zenaty on the clarinet, will 
give an example of the Romantic 
mood of the 19th century. 


“Airs Chantees” (Sung Airs) by 
Poulene, Britten's “On This Is- 
land,” set to the poetry of W. H. 
Auden, and “Magda’'s Aria” (from 
“The Consul”) by Menotti repre- 
sent the 20th century. 





Hirt auf dem 


Constance Svete will narrate. 
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Photos by: Karen Huber, above; 
Moira Jeanne O’Brien, upper rt.; 
Louise Patry, rt. and below. 
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Poetry Is ‘Bit of Life Sung’ Here 


Fast-moving, breathless, leaping 
from project to project, idea to 
‘dea, experience to experience, to- 
day’s college woman is caught in a 
perpetual tangle, bangle, jangle 
most of the time, Study-committee- 
social-packed action of college class 
weeks and pack-everything-into-a- 
minute holiday vacations leave a 
girl wondering if at times her once- 
in-a-lifetime perception of beauty 
is passing her by. 

Burnt-red sunset, children wild- 
ly falling in leaves, exchanging 
philosophies on a rainy afternoon 
are only once-in-a-while happen- 
ings, and even then, a running col- 
lege girl may miss them. Slow-mov- 

ing, living time, (stopping in the 
woods on a snowy evening, tasting 
a liquor never brewed) is sadly off- 
beat for quick-tempoed coeds. 

But poetry, as alive as life— 
whether written by an Old English 
scop or your roommate, brings mo- 
ments of peace and reflection 
wheh are luxuries when found. Do 
college girls read poetry? 

Yes, according to an informal 
Courier survey. Math majors read 
it—socivlogy students, too. 

Poetry reading seems to depend 





on one’s mood—‘When I’m in a 
lonely mood, I like to read it,” says 
a drama major who learned to ap- 
preciate poetry in an oral interpre- 
tation class. 

The general appeal of poetry for 
the coed is that verse which is 
pertinent to her life, and this most 
often comes under the subject of 
love: E. E. Cummings, “. . . kisses 
are better fate than wisdom .. .,” 
Rod McKuen, “I should’ve told you 
that love is more than being warm 
in bed.” Reflections on life viewed 
by American poets are popular. 
Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, Emily 
Dickinson never die. “Birches,” 
“Chicago,” “I Never Saw a Moor,” 
criticized in class or analyzed pri- 
vately, are favorite classics. 

Kahlil Gibran’s “the Prophet” 
sits on at least every other college 
girl’s shelf. Foreign poets—espec- 
ially Russian—are popular. A stu- 
dent of English chooses Chaucer 
as her favorite; the French student 
enjoys du Bellay’s poems in the 
native language. Drama majors ap- 
plaud Dylan Thomas. The exquisite 
simplicity of Japanese poetry and 
haiku say in a few lines what one’s 
eyes can perceive in a moment. 


“IT read poetry when J sheuld to 
doing something else.” Girls picx 
up an anthology and are lost for 
hours. A winter day with E. E. 
Cummings might as well be spring. 

Poetry studies in high school or 
earlier are unfortunate, accord- 
ing to some students. At an emo- 
tionally immature age, being ex- 
posed to poetry study often kills 
any seed of appreciation for the 
future. Studying poetry has aided 
students’ appreciation and under- 
standing of poetry in college, how- 
ever, 

Growing up with Robert Louis 
Stevenson's A Child Garden of 
Verses is to what scurrying coeds 
attribute their love of poetry. That 
little shadow (*. . . and what can 
be the use of him is more than I 
can sce”) has become now a shade 
of sensitivity to the seemingly 
too -busy, too-involved, too-studious 
coed. 

Whether a college woman is a 
computer-whiz, an economist or 
biologist, poetry, the bit of life 
sung, is a favorite thing, a special 
love, a necessary stop-for-a-moment 
amid the rush, 

—Moira Jeanne O'Brien 






































Shooting Spring 


Assignment: “Go cut and shoot 
Spring.” Cameras captured fair 
game of the season when student 
journalists when out to cover the 


campus. 
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KAPPA GAMMA PI winners are (front row, left to right) Marie 
Kathleen Hart, Patricia Haverstuhl, 


(second row) Rita Santillo, Emalou Roth, Joan Buyers, (third row) 
Karen McKay, Diane Haley, Barbara Puls, 


(Photo by Judith Hack) 


Dean Announces Plans 


To ‘Make’ College Day 


“This is a day we as a college 
community can make, not just at- 
tend.” These words from Sister 
Frances M. Aid, dean of students, 
sum up the tone of this year’s 
College Day, May 22. Traditionally, 
College Day is an annual event at 
Clarke, where students and faculty 
take time out from tests and term 
papers to spend a day enjoying 
themselves by synthesizing all the 
groups and activities that have 
combined to form a unity through- 
out the present school year, now 
almost over. 

To encourage more spirit and 
support, the opening to this year’s 
College Day will be a 10:30 a.m. 
outdoor guitar Mass. Shortly fol- 
lowing Mass will be a cafeteria 
brunch. Installation of CSA offi- 
cers will begin at 1 p.m. in TDH. 

At 1:30 p.m. the seniors will 
conducted a tree planting ceremo- 
ny, including skits and poems. 

Caps and gowns will be worn 
to the Honors Convocation at 2:30 
p.m. Formal presentation will be 
made for academic, contest and 
service awards, graduate fellow- 
ships and grants. The winner of 
the St. Catherine Medal for the 
most outstanding sophomore and 
the Mary Agnes O’Connor winner 
for the senior who has given the 
most to her college during her 
college career, will be announced. 

Also recognized will be newly 
elected members of Kappa Gamma 
Pi, national scholastic and activity 
honor society of Catholic womens 
colleges. Eleven seniors were elect- 
ed: Emalou Roth, Patricia Haver- 
stuhl, Kathleen Hart, Diane Haley, 
Joan Buyers, Rita Santillo, Joan 
Smith Boyle, Barbara Puls, Karen 
McKay, Karen Huber and Marie 
Spriestersbach. 


Sr. Louise French 
Takes New Post 


Sister M. Louise French, chair- 
man of the philosophy department, 
will assume a new responsibility 
next year within the BVM com- 
munity as Divisional Director of 
Higher Education. ; 

This is a new post created with- 
in the experimental government 
of the community as set up by 
the General Chapter. In this post, 
Sister Louise will have responsl- 
bility for the sisters at Clarke and 
Mundelein Colleges, those in high- 
er studies, and those in Newman 
work, " ; 

Next year, Sister Louise will 
join the faculty of Mundelein Col- 
lege as chairman of the Philoso- 
phy department. This summer, she 
will teach a philosophy class at 
De Paul University, Chicago. 


a. _— 


A formal dinner at 6:30 p.m. 
will be held for students and fac- 
ulty. The Torch Passing Ceremony 
will begin at 8:30 on the Terrace 
Room Balcony, followed by the 
senior class program in TDH. 

Sister Frances Mary expressed 
hope that this year students will 
be willing and responsive to active 
participation in College Day. Only 
if the participation is spontaneous- 
ly exhibited by all, will this day 
be successful. The college is not 
interested, she said, in forcing stu- 
dents to “go and get something 
out of this.” Tradition, for tradi- 
tion’s sake only, is hollow. 

Nor, as Sister stated, should we 
“be new just to be catchy. We 
want to be doing these things for 
a reason. We want College Day 
to be something to which we can 
all contribute—not another bur- 
den.” 
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145 To Receive BA Degrees; 
11 To Gain Academic Honors 


Commencement ceremonies will honor 145 graduates here Saturday, June 2. Archbishop James 
J. Bryne will award degrees, conferred by Sister M. Benedict Phelan, college president. 

A concelebrated Mass will begin the ceremonies at 10 a.m. Concelebrants will be the Rev. 
James O. Barta, the Rev. Daniel Rogers, the Rev. Phillip Hamilton, and the Rev. Paul Rastatter. 
The Rev. Edward J. O’Brien, assistant to the president, Xavier University, Cincinatti, will deliver 
the Baccalaureate sermon. Graduates will receive academic hoods at this time. 


Following a buffet brunch, com- 
mencement will begin at 1:45 with 
ATS ~ sey the academic pro- 
leession to Ter- 
ience Donaghoe 
i Hall. The invoca- 
‘tion will be of- 
‘fered by Rt. Rev. 
‘Matthias M. Ker- 
nat, 0.C.S.0. 
Richard H. Sulli- 
van, Ph.D., presi- 
dent of the Amer- 







Hican Association 
— 4 of Colleges, will 
Richard Sullivan give the com- 


mencement address. 

A graduate of Harvard, Mr. Sul- 
livan was assistant dean there and 
served as president of Reed Col- 
lege, 1956-1967. He has partici- 
pated in Carnegie Corporation sit: 
dies and currently i 
the advisory cenuy 
tional Study oY th: 
Schocis and ef the 

tee he 




















Opporiunit, 

A suns sum laude degree wilt 
be awarded ts Emalouw Roth, Grad- 
uating magna cum laude are Kath. 
leen Hart and Patricia Haverstuhi. 

Receiving cum laude honors are 
Joan Smith Boyle, Joan Buyers, 
Sister Mary Jo Freiburger, SVM, 








Mary Patricia 
Kerndt 


Marie 
Spriestersbach 


Donna 
Van Wynsberghe 


Senior Receives Fulbright; 
Six Accept Study Awards | 


Grants and awards for further 
study have been accepted by four 
more seniors and three underclass- 
men. The last issue of the Courier 
announced awards for 16 seniors 
and two underclassmen. 

French major from Melrose 
Park, IL. Marie Spriestersbach 
has accepted a Fulbright for grad- 
uate study in France at the Uni- 
versite Catholique at Angers, 
France. She will receive all ex: 
penses paid and 6300 francs sti- 
pend for study. : 

Two history majors have ‘Te: 
ecived teaching assistantships. 
Carol Filachione, Westchester, Tll., 
will begin study for her doctorate 
in history of Western Civilization 
at the University of Mlinois at 
Normal, Il. One year of study 

i spent in Europe. 
gh patclels Kerndt, Lansing, 
Iowa, has accepted a stipend of 
$2400 to study Modern German 
History at Marquette University. 

Marquette University School of 
Medicine has offered a graduate 


research assistantship in physiolo- 
gy to Donna Van Wynsberghe, 
biology major from Kewanee, Ill. 
She will receive a stipend of $2400 
plus tuition and she will begin 
working for her M.S. this summer. 

Several underclassmen have re- 
ceived summer study grants. 
Two juniors in the chemistry de- 
partment have accepted summer 
research grants. Jane Degnan, 
Guttenberg, Iowa, will study bio- 
chemistry under a NSF Undergrad- 
uate Research Participation grant 
at Loras College. 

Diana Hager, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, has been accepted at the 
Summer Institute in Space Biology 
at the Brain Research Institute, 
University of California, Los An- 
geles. This grant is supported by 
NASA. 

Biology major from Clinton, 
Iowa, Sharon McGrath has received 
a summer research assistantship in 
cellular biology at Marquette Uni- 
versity. She will receive a $200 
per month stipend. 





Mary Diane Haley, Karen Huber, 
Karen McKay, Barbara Puls, Rita 
Santillo and Marie Spriestersbach. 

B.A. degrees will be awarded to 
the following, listing according to 
major field: 


Art: Pamela Thompson Carney, 
Chicago; Linda Karn Deitelhoff, 
Madison, Wisc.; Mary Louise Fi- 
field, Lincolnwood, Ill.; Bridget 
Johnson, Pennsauken, N.J.; Mary 


Ellen Keefe, Fairmont, Minn.; 
Barbara Keyes, Glen Ellyn, Il.; 
Joan Lyons, Westchester, IIL; 


Judith O’Neill, Lombard, Ill.; Cath- 
erine Sibilsky, Flint, Mich.; Mary 
Lou Timmer, Farley, Ia.; Suzanne 
VanCauwenberge, Annawan, TIL; 
Ponlette Will, Waverly, Ia.; Mary 
hit AZchentner, Dubuque, Ia. 
“"legy: Diane Even, Bellevue, 
Mga Mary Kozak, Dubuque, 
MeKay, Marshalltown, 
Roland, Ashland, 
enee Egan Ronningen, 
hiirn.: Teresa Ruzicka, 
e, fa; Carole Snyder, Du- 
bugue, ta: Jeanne Sullivan, Chi- 
cage, Donna Van Wynsberghe, Ke- 
wanee, Ill; Anne-Marie Waldeck, 
Milwaukee, Wise.; Ann Willging, 
Mount Prospect, Tl. 







Chemistry: Sister Mary Jo Frei- 
burger, SVM, Dubuque, Ia.; Martha 
Hamilton, Storm Lake, Ia.; Theresa 
Le-Lan Nong, Saigon, Viet-Nam. 


Economics: Celeste Margaret 
Hallahan, Geneva, Ill.; Mary Jane 
Kelly, Elmwood Park, IIl.; Mary 
Patricia Rabbett, Dubuque, Ia.; 
Kathleen Stanczak, North Chicago. 


English: Katherine Basham, Eu- 
reka, Kan.; Mary Ellen Bryne, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Mary Condon, Chi- 
cago; Patricia Grimes, Dubuque, 
Ta.; Gloria Charlene Gross, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Moira Maginnis Haber- 
korn, Dubuque, Ia.; Mary Diane 
Haley, Northbrook, Ill.; Kathleen 
Hart, Wells, Minn.; Susan Hirsch, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Marilyn Keehan, Long Grove, 
Ill.; Kathleen Kenzie, Chicago; 
Margo Elizabeth McLoone, Wase- 
ea, Minn.; Jane Martens, Park 
Ridge, Ill.; Sheila Navin, Chicago; 
Mary Tockstein Plemel, Dubuque, 
Ta.; Barbara Puls, Dubuque, Ia.; 
Rita Santillo, Dubuque, Ia.; Ellyn 
Shaw, Chicago; Diane Wiezorek, 
Dubuque, Ia.; Judith Winterfeld, 
LeMars, Ia. 


French: Mary Bernadette Coyne, 
Oak Park, Ill.; Marie Spriesters- 
bach, Melrose Park, Ill.; Diane 
Vande Voorde, East Moline, Ill. 


History: Anne Allworth, Wil- 
mette, Ill; Suzanne Beauregard, 
Deerfield, Ill.; Joan Smith Boyle, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Sara Collins, 
Dubuque, Ia.; Maureen Doyle, De- 
troit, Mich.; Carol Filachione, 
Westchester, Ill; Mary Hogan, 
Flushing, N.Y.; Veronica Hughes, 
Dubuque, Ia.; Ann Hyde, LaCrosse, 
Wisc.; Irene Hosford Jacobs, Du- 
buque, Ia.; Mary Patricia Kerndt, 
Lansing, Ia.; Carol Ludwig, Des 
Moines, Ia; Shannon McGarry, 
Sioux City, Ia.; Kathleen Rubner, 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; Geraldine 
Schweitzer, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Home Economics: Pauline Po- 
Yuk Chan, Hong Kong; Barbara 
Farrell, Evergreen Park, Ill.; Cath- 
erine Oberfell, McGregor, Ia.; 
Claire Young, South Holland, Ill. 


Mathematics: Paula Buckley, Du- 
buque, Ja.; Barbara Cormier, Win- 
netka, III.; Evemarie Factor, Mason 
City, Ia.; Margaret Hart, Stickney, 
Ill.; Donna Hartnett, Sioux City, 
Ta.; Kathleen Kelly, Chicago; Ann 
Londergan, Wilmington, Dela; 
Mary Alice McTigue, Oak Park, 
Ill. 

Marlene Milnichuk, Chicago; 
Marjorie Murphy, Springfield, ILL; 
Susan Noel, Dubuque, Ia.; Mary 
Ellen Sheridan, DeWitt, Ia.; Mary 
Anne Stokesberry, Dubuque, Ia.; 
Joselma Stonich, Joliet, Il.; Mary 
Jane Sullivan, Dubuque, Ia.; Mary 
Ann Soenke Walter, Chicago. 


Music: Sister Suzanne Biechler, 
SVM, Dubuque, Ia.; Rita Brennan, 
Wausau, Wisc.; Rosalia Buda, Du- 
buque, Ia.; Suzanne Fuhr, Milwau- 
kee, Wisc.; Pamela Green, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Susan Hartmann, Du- 
buque, Ia.; Saeko Hasagawa, Tokyo, 
Japan; Karen Manternach, Cascade, 
Ta; Carol Ulrich, Great Falls, 
Mont.; Marilyn Kay Zobac, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 


Sociology: Sister Bevlin Bartels, 
SVM, Dubuque, Ia.; Diane Berry- 
man, Chicago; Mary Elizabeth 
Breslin, Wilmette, l.; Juliana 
Conlon, Dubuque, Ia; Maureen 
Dixon, Harvard, Ill.; Susan Fahey, 
Dubuque, Ia.; Ellen Fischer, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.; Kathleen Leonard, 
Chicago. 

Dorothea Rinella, Chicago; Pa- 
tricia Ruess, West Liberty, Ia.; 
Janice Thome, Raymond, Ia.; Su- 
zanne Tigges, Dubuque, Ia.; Mary 
Alice Vincenti, River Forest, Il.; 
Mary Beth Voights, Dwight, IIL; 
Mary Sara Wagner, Dubuque, Ia.; 
Kathleen Zanoni, Glenview, Ill. 


Psychology: Marianne Becklen- 
berg, Winnetka, Il; Joan Buyers, 
Elizabeth, Ill.; Mary Elizabeth Cis- 
moski, Evergreen Park, Ill.; Olivia 
Erschen, Dubuque, Ia.; Patricia 
Haverstuhl, Rockford, Ill.; Barbara 
Kelley, Glenview, IIl. 

Sandra Konieczny, Chicago; Don- 
na Lavelle, Chicago; Susan Pesola, 
Melrose Park, Ill.; Kathleen Ryan, 
Chicago; Cherillyn Sisler, Galena, 
Ill. 


Spanish: Eulaine Anglin, Du- 
buque, Ja; Suzanne Dress, Du- 
buque, Ja.; Mary Ellen Gedden, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Anne Grace, Du- 
buque, Ia.; Linda Johnson, Du- 
buque, Ia.; Marilyn Markey, Peoria, 
Ill; Maryanne Rowan, Oak Park, 
Ill.; Judith Thielen, West Chicago; 
Judith Wohlfeil, Norridge, Ill. 


Speech-Drama: Mary Corsiglia, 
Riverside, Ill; Rebecca Ditzler, 
Chicago; Marjory Fahrenbach, 
Glenview, Ill; Mary Ruth Ham- 
ilton, Fredericktown, Kentucky; 
Karen Huber, Birmingham, Mich.; 
Patricia Popa, East Chicago, Ind.; 
Susan Riedel, Davenport, Ia.; Ema- 
lou Roth, Burlington, Ia.; Patricia 
Wetz, Staten Island, N.Y.; Denise 
Wilbur, Chicago. 
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Must Summer Add 
New Front to War? 


Soon we'll have to pull some troops 
out of Viet Nam because they're needed 
at home, not to “plow the fields,” but 
to mob the control. The National Guard 
will need draftees and parks will be 
tenting grounds of “security.” 

It’s one thing to be the leading nation 
of the free world, and it’s another to 
lead nations to a free world. 

The citizens of America have come 
to a point of helplessness. When vio- 
lence takes over, as it threatens to do 
this summer, reason leaves. Or can an 
individual still make his voice heard? 
Is he free to show national and racial 
support or does the burning smoke hide 
his effort? 

Shall we rally ‘round the flag, half- 


mast? 
—Kathleen Foley 
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How often 
we sleep 
on ‘things’ 





‘Power’ Requires Integrity 


They're drop-outs or stay-ins, hawks or doves, 
conservatives, leaders or follow-the-leaders, hippies or 


up-tights or cools, radicals or 
“neat and clean with Gene's 


... They're the students of today who, through voiced opinions and actions on 


issues such as civil rights, Viet Nam, the draft, politics and 


their power to influence and change. 


Characterized by increasing impatience 


campus life have shown 


with “hypocrisies” of the past and an 


honest concern for progress and justice, the students direct much of their power 


toward positive action. They're seeking personal 


applicability and relevance of 


their education for individual fulfillment in a mass-production world. They re 
against destructive warfare and exploitation of man by man, and they're against 


interfering influences on campus, such 


as CIA domination of the NSA. 


And they don’t just protest—some show their social commitment by work in 
Head Start or VISTA and countless other service organizations. — 

Yet another aspect of student power is shown by demonstrations, such as the 
recent student take-overs at Columbia and Northwestern, the blocking of Selec- 
tive Service or enlistment offices, or the heckling of government officials. These 
interferences, sometimes violent, with public affairs or government processes does 
not respect the rights of those who wish to conform. 

While our country protects a person’s right to dissent, the protestors must be 
responsible for their words and actions and respect others who disagree with them. 

Student power has proved that it has a strong voice and is an effective and 
beneficial minority. But it must further prove its responsibility to act with wisdom 


and respect for others. 


—Barbara Puls 


Spring Books of Poetry, Parables 
Splash Religion with Corita-Color 


“To believe in God is to get high on 
love enough to look down at your loneliness 


and forget it forever.” This brief poem is 
an example of Joseph Pintauro’s work. 
His recent book 
'— with Sister Cori- 
TO B C ta, To Believe in 
L{€ VE Row, $3.95) is a 
worship — service 
in itself. 
[Vv God Pintauro is a 
: professional writ- 
er who studied 
bia University. He has had poems pub- 
lished in Commonweal and The New York 
Times. One of his plays has been produced 
at the Experimental Theatre on the West 
Coast. 

oseph Pintauro is also an ordained 
is bishop to join the secular world. 
now working for an advertising firm 

wv York City. 

‘o believe in God is to know the thing 
you are shall make you live and it will 
never make you do anything less.” Blunt, 
the gladness there is and should be in 
today’s religion . . . and in today’s living. 

But the joy of the book does not stop 
with its words, for the words are only an 
extension of the art that surrounds them. 
The splashes of color are also statements. 
colors onto the pages letting them run over 
with life and love. a 

s “the purpose of art is to aler 
dae e the things they might have 
issed.” And when Sister Corita and Jo- 
ast Pintauro get together to create as 


God, (Harper and 

JRREPSBIER EOE? poetry at Colum- 

, who was granted special permission 
almost childlike, his poetry communicates 
Sister Corita is the artist who spills the 
done here, people are going to 


they have 
be alerted as never before. 
Love, love at the end (Macmillan, $4.95) 
7 


i, 8 hat calm- 
i ifferent type of book, somew 
% ene but no less moving than To 
er, S, 


Believe in God. Father Daniel Berrigan, 
S.J. combines his 
own parables, pray- 
ers and meditations 
into something that 
resembles a child’s 
story book in its 
beauty. The thought- 
provoking parables 
have unique mean- 
ings hidden behind 
fantasy stories. Ele- 
i phants who lean to 
paedp ions the left and are 
Dawid Berrigan “+ hived out for peace 
marches and doves named Irene who spell 
the word “peace” in smoke in midair, are 
all part of this wondrous book which also 
has a Sister Corita cover and end pages. 

The parables are short but effective. The 
reader finds he is soon lost in thought 
while reading the intriguing stories. The 
book also has two other sections—prayers 
and meditations. The prayers are actually 
poetry and you get the idea that Father 
Berrigan intended it that way. He means 
to say that any poem can become a prayer 
if we want it to be. 

His meditations further expand on the 
tone and theme of the entire book, He 
writes of man and reality and God. He 
writes of truth and life. And at the end, 
it all comes out LOVE. —Linda Ziarko 
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Dear Editor, 
The editorial in the 


Courier does not seem : 
picture of the drinking problem at Clarke. 


The editorial commented that, “There are 


oy 7 n ly 
: hy drinking has recent. 
many reasons why A Se 


a problem on 
ae a habitually been a Ges 
on the Clarke campus, though due to e 
honor system and its danger of being re- 
ported for drinking, drinking was pees 
less openly than it is now. Evidence that 
drinking has habitually been a problem 
for those not legally of drinking age can 
be taken from the present upperclassmen 
classes and from graduated classes. 

If a student wishes to drink in Dubuque, 
she does not need an upperclassman’s ID 
to do so. The fault that underclassmen do 
not profit from the example set by the 
upperclassmen or their home environments, 
lies with the underclassmen, not with the 

lassmen. 

a he government has been respectful 
of a student’s rights to a large amount 
of privacy regarding her appearances be- 
fore X Board. Students have been taken 
before X Board and disciplined for drink- 
ng. 

; The drinking problem for those not legal- 
ly able to do so is not due to a lack of 
leadership at Clarke or in society in gen- 
eral, 


last edition of The 
to give an accurate 


Yours truly, 
Roma Arend 


Dear Editor, 

Let me start out by saying that I was 
most impressed with your editorial. It was 
inspirational! The abundance of facts used 
to substantiate your statements was ex- 
ceptional! It is heartening, indeed, to know, 
when so many rumors abound, that one 
can always count on The Courier as a re- 
sponsible, truthfilled medium. 

I’m sure that you have received much 
positive response to your positive editorial, 
but let me offer some conerete suggestions 
to alleviate the ‘blatant j 
drinking problem (er rati “foolhardy 
drinking) that is so widesvread here on 
the Clarke Campus. 

1. Re-install the Honor 
nothing quite like fea to make 
conform to the rules. 

2. Publish in Yhe Courier Hist of 
offenders who have been before X Board. 
This would serve to humiliate them publiciy 
and to show the siudent body that ‘crime 
doesn’t pay.” 

3. Ask student officers to card any 
Clarke student they see drinking. Any 
violation of the Iowa State Law should be 
reported to X Board. 

4. Use the balloon test (or a blood count 
test) to determine if under-age students 
(particularly underclassmen) have been 
drinking. Violations should be reported 
to X Board. 

5. Ask floor presidents to make hourly 
door-to-door rounds to “catch” the many 
students who are drinking in their rooms. 
Impeach floor presidents who don’t “catch” 
any violators. 

We should never make mountains out 
of molehills, but neither should we reduce 
mountains into molehills. The vastness, the 
urgency of this one problem make it im- 
perative that we spare no part of our 
energies or time in its singular alleviation. 
T hope that all the students will join with 
The Courier in its fight for right. 

Most sincerely, 
Pat Langley, a student 
officer (or lack thereof). 





Sy 






all 








Dear Editor, 

The editorial regarding woodsies and 
underclassman drinking shows the author's 
lack of facts. 

First of all, cases that come before X 
Board, whether they concern drinking or 
other offenses, are secret, thus protecting 
the offender. Students have heard about 
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X Board, but there is no reason or charity 
in widely publicizing its judicial action, 

Secondly, House Council has no jurisdic. 
tion regarding drinking. These cases are 
referred to X Board. Moreover, the judicial 
action of House Council is also secret, 

Clarke’s student leaders (we do have 
them!) are not policemen. The state of 
Iowa is responsible for enforcing the law 
regarding underage drinking. Clarke has 
jurisdiction only over a girl coming into 
the dorm reeling drunk, or someone drink. 
ing or possessing liquor on campus, or the 
illegal use or transfer of ID cards. 

Mary Condon 

Editor’s note: I was not aware that the cur. 
rent custom of announcing at open L Board 
meetings the number and kind of judicial 
actions taken by X Board was either “unreq. 
sonable” or “uncharitable.” 


Dear Editor, 

We are worried about the lack of values, 
unconcern for others and twisted types of 
rationalization we’ve seen at Clarke lately. 

Some students think spring excuses all 
misconduct and carries with it permission 
to break state laws while others feel rules 
are unimportant and an insult to personal 
integrity. 

What governments, state or school have 
defined as unlawful, the individual feels 
she can transgress because her ideals are 
subjectively “above all that.” 

We want unlimited hours, we want to 
make our own decisions, to be treated as 
adults—but we DON’T want any personal 
responsibility. The privileges we do have 
are misused and their misuse is childishly 
rationalized at right. 

We are not against drinking, but we are 
concerned with those who break rules be- 
cause they do not stop to think or because 
they do not care. And we are concerned 
with those of us who follow the rules but 
do so passively, perhaps upset by the be- 
havior of others, but not willing to act. 

- —Salee Achenbach 

grat Cindy’ ‘Padusrny, seen eae or 

Weber, Nancy "Lattusey Kay, McTigue, Becky 

Sieben, Darlene Greene, Marie Steen minds 
Dear Editor, 

We would like to applaud the courage 
the girl who wrote the article on the 
dvinking problem during spring. It takes 
@ person with great conviction to speak 
out against something which seems to have 
such great popularity on the campuses to- 
day. 

We feel that the current activities of 
spring seem to be drowning academic spir- 
it that should be present at this crucial 
time before final exams. It seems to us 
that upperclassmen should be setting the 
example. Many of the priests agree with 
this, with the conviction, however, that it 
is a personal problem. Each person should 
reconsider his own situation and see if this 
drinking is harmful to his own academic 
and financial life. 

It is disgusting to see the number of peo- 
ple who live for the weekends and the 
drinking which this implies. We feel that 
it is helpful and sometimes necessary for 
a student to go out either Friday or Satur- 
day night on a date or for a drink, but he 
should also remember that moderation is 
the key to success. 

We only ask that each indivdual reevalu- 
ate the situation which confronts him this 
spring, and how it may affect his future. 
We hope that mature students on the cam- 
puses will take the initiative to see that 
this drinking does not go unchecked. 

—Gary Riley 
Patrick Houlihan 
Michael Hirons 


ef 





Editor: 


The recent publication of the Clarke 
Students for Black Power Organization, the 
Liberator, has at last brought the problem 
of racial prejudice to a level where it is 
impossible for any Clarke student to ignore 
it. The time has ,come when we must 
choose whether we are complacent white 
people or Christian citizens of the United 
States. To ignore this problem is to ignore 
our responsibilities and rights as an adult 
to our country and to the world. 

Black power demands the acceptance of 
black culture and values as a part of the 
American society. It insists on equal repre- 
sentation in all areas of life. In short, they 
want the fraecedom you and I have because 
our skin is white. But black power realized 
that we, as whites, must fight our own 
battles against the myth of white suprem- 
acy. It is for this reason that the Liberator 
was published. 


(Cont. on p. 4, col. 4) 
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Uncovers Clarke Aititudes 


the newly formed Clarke Sty. 
gents for Black Power Organiza. 
ary recently distributed a ques. 
vol aire dealing with attitudes 
tionnare es 

yards civil rights, the Negro (in 

= ral and at Clarke), and to. 
en ‘Black Power. 
iis results of this questionnaire 
itl be published in the Liberator, 
: detail. Only the most relevant 
Mestions and results are sum- 
marized below. Approximately 350 
students answered the question. 
aire here. 
Oe 58% of the general stu- 
gent body gave a positive response 
9 the meaning of black power. 
This included education, pride, eco- 
nomic and political power. Five 
per cent had no opinion and the 
remaining 37% listed violence and 
plack supremacy. 

Seventy-two per cent felt that 
the black people are not moving 
too fast, some indicating that the 
white man is holding the move- 
ment back. Twenty-one per cent 
responded negatively. 
on marches 

Eighty per cent support civil 
rights marches, though most stip- 
ulated that these be non-violent. 
Seventy-five per cent felt that 
violence should not be used even 
4f no other way is possible.” 
twenty-one per cent advocated vio- 
lence but only under certain condi- 
tions. 

Of the student body who re- 
sponded, 48% admitted prejudice, 
ranging from slight to hatred. Two 
per cent remained silent and 50% 
claimed to be unprejudiced. 
influence of parents 

Parents of 60% of those answer- 
ing were considered prejudiced by 
their daughters. Only 3% felt their 
parents were not prejudiced. Of 
60% whose parents were prej- 
udiced, 61% felt influenced by 
their parents, and 39% felt they 
thought and acted without being 
affected by their parents’ stand. 

Ninety per cent felt that white 
people have a misconception of 
the Negro, while 84% agreed that 
government help for minority 
groups was necessary. 

When asked if the Negro had 
a misconception of white society, 
the answers varied, significantly. 
Seventy-two per cent of the OCS 
felt that this was true; 70% of 
the Mary Josita Hall residents 
disagreed; and Mary Frances 
Clarke Hall and West Hall resi- 
dents divided, with 40% agreeing 
with the statement and 60% dis- 
agreeing. 
interracial dating 

Sixty per cent of the student 
body questioned would date in- 
lerracially, if given the opportu- 
nity. Thirty-three per cent reacted 
very strongly against such dating, 
mostly in reference to marriage. 

When asked their reaction to 
an interracial couple on the street, 
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Ww 8 Iowa Street 
eber Taper Company 


only 51% had 
20% held no 
felt it w 


a Positive reaction, 
opinion, and most 
vas not their “business.” 
"nine per cent reacted neg- 
‘satan terms such as “dis- 
, ‘sick,” or “degrading” 
describe how they felt. oie 
ae Per cent are eager 
os np to an explanation of 
= ms Power, Seventy-six per cent 

e€ students felt Positively in 
8ro students on this 
campus, 22% reacted negatively 
as 2% held no Opinion, 

eventy per cent of those 

v an- 
Swering felt that the college should 
me more (Negro students) in,” 
: % held no opinion and the 
remaining 15% objected to the 
Special effort of “inviting.” 

Eight per cent felt that being 

a Christian did not call for a stand 
on the matter although largely 


depending upon individual con- 
science. 


‘take stand’ 


When asked to what extent they 
would “take a Stand,” only 25% 
would act further than discussion, 
listening, or reading. West Hall 
dropped down to 12% in active 
commitment while Mary Frances 
Clarke Hall residents boasted 47% 
in active commitments. 

Compiled by Patricia Langley 





SOPHOMORE JOAN 


KILEY 
Participates in the silent peace 
vigil held in Washington Park. 


(Photo by Barbara Puls) 


Silent Weekly Vigils Express 
Student, Citizen Peace Hope 


Not all demonstrations for peace 
are noisy, disruptive events. Each 
Sunday morning from 10-11 a.m., 
a group of Dubuquers and local 
college students express their de- 
sire for peace in a silent vigil at 
the Dubuque Post Office. 

Sponsored by the Meaningful 
Worship after the Manner of 
Friends (Quakers), the vigil has 
been organized by the two mem- 
bers of the group in Dubuque, 
Mrs. Robert Vernon and Mrs. Lou- 
ise Halliburton, during the sum- 
mers of 1966 and 1967 and during 
the winter months this year, for 
the first time. 

As few as seven or up to 40 
people have joined in the vigil. 
wearing signs reading, “silent vigil 
for peace,” and facing the Post 
Office building. The participants 
include Loras, Clarke and Univer- 
sity of Dubuque students, teachers 
from the colleges and women from 
the city. 

Clarke sophomore Joan Kiley 
explained that “the idea of the 
peace vigil is that not everyone 


is there for the same reason. 
Rather, it’s a public expression of 
an individual attitude. Peace is a 
broad concept—we hear a lot about 
people wanting peace. This gives 
people a chance to say so and 
relatively £ ; 
advantage o 

Senior 
the peare 
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Louise ffalliburton, e. 
belief inat, “To hoid 
take a stand, figuratively as wail 
as literally. Aftcr much reading. 
thought and discussion, a point is 
reached where demonstrating one’s 
belief is necessary. . . If we believe 
that the energies of the people 
and the wealth of a great world 
power can he directed toward 
more constructive goals, then we 
need to help in every small way 
we can. We need to take a stand.” 


—Barbara Puls 
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Movement Here Aims 


To End Race Prejudice 


“Call me a nigger if you want. If you can never admit that 
you have prejudice, you can never be cured,” said George Wil- 
son, Loras junior who spoke recently at a Black Power discus- 


sion/lecture held at Clarke. 

The cure, Wilson and many oth- 
er college students in Dubuque 
are counting on, is this newly- 
formed Black Power organization. 
It had its start in September as 
several students, black and white, 
decided that the time had come to 
take action. However, the actual 
formation of an organized group 
did not come about until several 
months later. This spring finally 
brought forth the realization of 
some of the group’s efforts in the 
beginnings of a publication and 
the formation of an official organi- 
zation. 

A newsletter, The Liberator, spon- 
sored by the Clarke Students for 
Black Power organization, ap- 
peared last week. This first issue 
was a concise two and one-half 
page article emphasizing education 
as an essential part toward the 
understanding of Black Power. 

Regular Black Power meetings 
have also been held at Loras and 
the University of Dubuque. They 
are always open to anyone who 
is interested. At one of the Clarke 
meetings freshman Marilyn Miller 
stated the Clarke Black Power 
movement as existing “to further 
knowledge and acceptance of Black 
Power on Clarke’s campus and in 
this community.” 

Approximately 50 girls attended 
this meeting at which the first 
topic of discussion was the prob- 
lem of whether or not there would 
be a separate all-black Black Pow- 
er group and an all-white Black 
Power group or if the two groups 
would combine. It was decided that 
thoy would combine. 

) Iwnn Wartts also 
che importance of “func- 
organization. We 
Leet there ave two groups 
and we'll be 


as ane 





ent on to say that “we 
work with Loras and 
rsity of Dubuque to get 







the 
the joh ¢ 

Black Power discussions have 
been held to help educate white 
college students to the actual 
meaning of Black Power. One such 
discussion began recently with two 
Loras students, one black, one 
white, giving their definitions of 
Black Power. George Wilson, Ne- 
gro spokesman, told the almost all 
white audience that most of them 
probably have a negative view of 


” 









4 Exchange Students Evaluate ' 
Current Clarke-Xavier Program 


The Clarke-Xavier University exchange program was designed to create new attitudes toward 
2 5 


civil rights and bro 
students in New Orl i 
in a special Courier interview. 
Both Rosemary Giron and Linda 
Papion from Xavier find girls at 
Clarke “typical” of college girls 
anywhere. However, Rosemary 
finds that the girls here have clos- 
er ties to home and are More con- 
cerned with their parents’ atti- 
tudes than ave students at — 
“It seems,” said Rosemary, bd 
we are more aig onamare tl 
jer because each person 15 yg 
gling to get his education anc 2 
ancial difficulties. 


is own fin ” 
a sda has often been disap- 
pointed by attitudes of girls here. 


Often they don’t have any apne 
ions about Negro civil rights is- 
ues, she said. oem 
° Both girls have met other cope 
tudents at colleges in the city and 
Sl “ . ~ * “a 
find them different in temper 


i h. 
ment from Negroes in the Sout 


aden the experience of those involved. Now, after four months, the two Clarke 
eans and the two Xavier students here evaluated the exchange experience 





“They seem to be more forceful 
and to react more quickly and radi- 
cally then we would,” says Linda. 
Both girls agreed that while all 
Negroes share in a search for 
pride and identity, they differ in 
their ways to achieve it. 

“Perhaps our attitudes are dif- 
ferent,” said Rosemary, ‘because 
at home everyone is trying to help 
each other whereas in the North 
each man is on his own.” 

As for the academic life, the 
girls found that if it does differ, 
it differs in emphasis, not content. 
Whereas Clarke emphasizes a lib- 
eral arts background, at Xavier 
students specialize carlier. Both 
had the common college com- 
plaint, “I've never had so much 
work in my life.” 


They also feel a closer relation- 
ship between faculty and students 
at Clarke. Linda said, “So many of 
our professors teach at other col- 
leges in the city that the only time 
you can see them is at office 
hours, whereas here the sisters 
live right on campus and you can 
approach them at any time.” 

Perhaps the biggest complaint 
of both girls was about social life. 
“Different people have different 
tastes—in dance and music, for 
instance,” said Linda. “This is im- 
portant in social life, but there 
just isn’t any social outlet for us 
on this campus.” 

“But I’ve learned so much about 
people,” said Linda. “So many dif- 
ferent attitudes have been thrown 


(Cont. on p. 4, col. 4) 





Black Power, that they probably 
equate it with violence. 

He explained that Black Power 
really means that the black man 
wants to control his own destiny, 
his own community, his own envi- 
ronment. 

The black man wants to control 
his own environment economically. 
He does not want a white mer- 
chant operating in the ghetto, tak- 
ing money out of the community 
and going home to an all-white 
upperclass society, : 

He also wants political Black 
Power. If one-third of a city is 
black, then one-third of the city 
council should be black; one-third 
of the fireman; one-third of the 
policemen. . 

Wilson added that he was not 
trying to get everyone to come 
around to his side but just to let 
people know what it is Black Pow- 
er is aiming towards. 

The other speaker at the dis- 
cussion, Steve Adamovich, Loras 
junior, spoke on the role of the 
white man in the Black Power 
movement. He stated that white 
followers must set about to change 
the mentality and the attitudes of 
the white majority. They must not 
continue to think of Negroes as 
slaves. 

He also warned that “if you 
don’t advocate revolution in this 
country, you might as well leave 
it—because soon you won’t have 
a country ... as it is today.” The 
discussion then turned into a 
dialogue meeting with questions 
and answers coming from all parts 
of the audience. It was a begin- 
ning, an effort to educate the peo- 
ple of Clarke, with the hope that 
they will go out and educate oth- 
ers. 

The Black Power organization 
plans to work beyond the news- 
letter with a radio show and to 
get more Negro literature and 
Periodicals for the library. 

They plan to inform the local 
community, too, but begin by ed- 
ucating themselves on the effec. 
tive use of public pressure. Then 
they will start working on Du- 
buque—to educate, to present their 
ideas or even to boycott, if neces- 
sary. 

The organization has ideas, plans 
and will probably have to expand. 
Their actions will touch upon 
many people—this is what they 
intend. And in the end they hope 
to erase the Black Problem image 
that too many people see when 
they read the words Black Power. 


—Linda Ziarko 


Dubuquers Prepare 
Poor People’s March 


To focus on actual problems of 
poverty in Dubuque and to give 
local support to the national cam- 
paign in Washington, there will be 
a Poor People’s March in Dubuque 
tomorrow morning at 10:30 a.m. 

Organized by a group of con- 
cerned Dubuque citizens, the 
march will originate at the Wash- 
ington Opportunity Center and 
end at Washington Park. There 
will be speakers at both sites. 

An effort will be made to get 
poor people of Dubuque marching 
to identify themselves with the 
aims of the national march. 
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As Disc-Jockey To Analyst, 


Clarkites Find 


Empty heads, empty pockets. 
Spring is filled to the brim with 
happy thoughts and times, but 
minds tend to wander and hollow 
pockets sag from more prosperous 
times. Empty heads quickly begin 
to fill up with job ideas as pennies 
dwindle in quantity. Clarke girls 
—spring graduates to freshmen— 
begin job-hunting early. Secre- 
taries, file-clerks, recreational 
directors, graduate students and 
brides dominate the employment 
scene, but there are some unusual- 
ly interesting or different jobs 
Clarkites have found. 

Senior Susan Reidel will begin 
supervising fine arts for the Du- 
buque Recreation Depatment in 
June. Her interest will center 
around a big red barn soon to 
be moved to Flora Park. Susan 
will be in charge of renovating 





Susan Reidel 


(Photo by Judith Hack) 


the building and promoting activ- 
ities for the community. She also 
will supervise arts and crafts on 
the playgrounds, and Creative 
Dramatics for children and adults 
year-around, 

After a summer as supervisor at 
a summer camp, Anne Marie 
Waldeck will begin studying at 
Indiana University for her M.A. 
in recreation. 

Chemistry major Judy Curran 
will return for her second summer 
to the human cytogenetics labora- 
tory at Case Western Reserve Uni- 


Summer Jobs 


versity, Cleveland, Ohio. One of 
the interesting tests she undertakes 
is sampling fluid surrounding the 
human embryo, which when an- 
alyzed, reveals the sex and normal- 
ity of the fetus, 

Following graduation, Marlen: 
Milnichuk will work as a research 
analyst and programmer for the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Chicago. 
For the summer, senior Joan Lyons 
will add to her two illustrated 
books doing art work for Catholic 
Charities of Chicago—Vision and 
Hearing Service. 

Juniors Joanne Burns, Carol 
Hoffert and Patricia Keefe will 
each work as student dieticians 
this summer. Joanne will partic- 
ipate in a summer training period 
at St. Anne’s Hospital, Chicago, 
spending several weeks in differ- 
ent departments. The ARA Hospi- 
tal Food Management sponsors. the 
program. Patty and Carol will ex- 
perience work in Main Kitchen 
and Patient Service at Hartford 


General Hospital in Hartford, 


Conn. 


WDGY, St. Paul, Minn. radio 


: station features a Saturday show 


on teen fads, fashions and events, 
commentated on by freshman disc- 
jockey Gina Soucheray. Karen 
Zabrecky will be a proof-reader 


: for station WIND, Chicago, but 


more exciting will be her position 
as a secretary at the Democratic 
national convention in Chicago in 
July. 

Jane Adam’s Hull House, Chi- 
cago, will accommodate Patricia 
Langley for her six-week VISTA 
training period this summer. Pat 
requested work in Chicago and 
her year in VISTA will be in the 
Great Lakes area. Suzanne Tigges, 
February graduate, will also train 
in Chicago this summer, as she 
begins her year as an Extension 
Lay Volunteer. 

Senior Maureen Dixon is on her 
way around the world as a TWA 
stewardess before she goes into 
teaching or graduate work. Mail- 
girl Marcia Kulesa will resume her 
mail delivery on foot in Detroit. 


—Moira Jeanne O’Brien 








MARY POPPINS, alias Martha Foxhoven, sprinkles “a spoonful 
of sugar” on her babysitting offer at the Do-It-Yourself auction. 


{Photo by Judith Hack) 


Service Auction Fails 


To Lure Local Bidders 


Fifty students from Clarke, Lor- 
as, and the University of Dubuque 
recently took to the pavement for 
10 days of their own style of dem- 
onstration. They contended that 
they were doing their thing for 
the Dubuque area’s_ children 
through  Do-It-Yourselfers, Inc. 
Their Little Brothers and Sisters 
needed a summer recreation pro- 
gram, and their year-old organiza- 
tion must have a working treasury 
if its planned activities are spying 
to materialize. In effect, they pc:- 
sonally asked Dubuque to supply 
a need in their adopted commun- 
ity and received a disappointing 
response. 


Do-It-Yourselfers offered 26 
“parcelled” services in a fv 
raising auction, May ©, at i 
Commons, University of L: 
Admission to the auction w. 
ticket only, tickets which 25 pairs 
of college students solid in their 










CAMPUS CIRCUIT 


SISEA 

Junior Virginia McDermott, has 
been elected president of the 
Northeast Regional Student Iowa 
State Educational Association at 
a recent meeting in Marshalltown, 
Towa. 

Elected as officers for the local 
SISEA chapter are Virginia Me- 
Dermott, president; sophomore 
Mary Jane Walsh, vice-president, 
sophomore Karen Coakley, secre- 
tary; and junior Kris Plathe, treas- 
urer, 

Graduate Division 

Sister M. Richardine Quirk ac- 
cepted the nomination to serve as 
vice-chairman of the Teacher Ed- 
ucation Section, College and Uni- 
versity Department, National Cath- 
olic Educational Association for the 
1968-1969 academic year. The elec- 
tion took place during the NCEA 
65th Annual Convention in San 
Francisco. The NCEA Teacher Ed- 
ucation Section sponsors a program 
in collaboration with the AACTE 
(American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education) at its an- 
nual meeting. The Teacher Educa- 
tion Section also has a program 
at the NCEA Annual Convention 
which will be held in Detroit, 
Michigan during Easter Week, 
1969. 

Biology 

Sister M. Ignacio Walsh has been 
awarded a grant to participate in 
the Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study at Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, June 17-July 12, 

Chemistry department 


faculty 
have accepted grants for 


sum- 


mer study. Sister M. Marguerite 
Neumann will have a grant from 
the National Science Foundation 
for a short course in Group Theory 
and Symmetry in Chemistry at Ar- 
gonne, June 3-14, She also has a 
NSF grant for an Institute on the 
History and Philosophy of Science 
and Mathematics at American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C., June 
20-August 1. 


Sister M. Louise Caffery will 
participate in summer research at 
Notre Dame under a NSF grant, 
and Mrs. Donald Faley has re- 
ceived a NSF grant for ten weeks 
of research participation at Lou- 
isiana University, New Orleans. 


Project Head Start 

Two Clarke faculty members 
will be guest lecturers at the Head 
Start Training Program at Mary- 
crest College, Davenport, Iowa, 
June 12-14. 

Sister M. Yolanda Tamburrino 
of the Journalism department will 
be the keynote speaker and will 
conduct three sessions on “Head- 
starts to Creativity.” She will open 
the workshop with “The Name of 
the Game Is Enthusiasm.” In a 
how-to-do-it session on June 13 
she will focus on ABC’s of crea- 
tivity: “Action, Bravery, Chaos.” 
As a final lecture on June 14 she 
will view “Summer ’68: Beginnings 
for Drop-ins.” 

Sister Frances M. Aid of the 
Spanish department. will conduct 
two sessions on June 12 for teach- 
ers of Spanish-speaking children. 
Sister will involve trainees in prac- 


tical experiences with the foreign 
language and will use music and 
games in her short course. 

Senior Music Recital 

Senor music major, Carol Uhl- 
rich, presented her senior piano 
project last Tuesday evening, May 
14 in East Hall. Her program in- 
cluded a selection of contempo- 
rary piano pieces, including “Toc. 
cata” by Aram Khachaturian, 
“Blues” by Aaron Copland, “Prel- 
ude and Dance No. 2” by Paul 
Creston, “Excursions Op. 20” by 
Samuel Barber, and “Seara- 
mouche” by Darius Milhaud. 

Art 

Ceramics by Sister M. Carmelle 
Zserdin were featured in a one- 
man show at the Aquinas Institute 
in River Forest, IIl., during the 
month of April and May. The ex- 
hibit included over 60 pots, main- 
ly of stoneware, branch vases and 
utilitarian pieces, 

The exhibit was sponsored in 
exchange with a display in Mary 
Josita Concourse of paintings by 
John Velasquez, artist-in-residence 
at the Aquinas Institute. 


Alumnae 

Over 7000 invitations have been 
mailed to parents, trustees, alum- 
nae, faculty and friends to cele- 
brate Clarke’s 125th anniversary 
year at the Lake Shore Club of 
Chicago, June 22. 


Strolling violinists will entertain 
during the cocktail hour and din- 
ner. Ralph Sterling’s orchestra will 
provide dance musie for the eve- 
ning. 


free hours during the 10 days of 
volunteer soliciting. The students 
canvased selected families in Du- 
buque, extendng a personal invita- 
tion to the auction and explaining 
to those who had missed the 
week’s publicity on radio and tele- 
vision, exactly where their $5 do- 
nation would be used. 

The idea for a service auction 
came to Mrs. Carolyn Wolf, presi- 
Capt and founder of the organiza- 
when she realized 

practice ily 

ould yaeen to an 
program for the 
Hers. They had 
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cerea ane cffered in + 
included a dinner pu 
Clarke students, 5G ucurs of house. 
painting by five Loras students, a 
Mary Poppins babysitter (Martha 
Foxhoven) for eight hours, a ca- 
tered cocktail party, an entertain- 
ment group, piano lessons — and 
more. Even Sister M. Ann Michele 
Shay climbed up on the auction 
block, balloons in hand, to offer 
entertainment for a children’s 
party. 

Twenty-five seemed to be the 
lucky number for the Do-It-Your- 
self service auction, for no more 
than 25 people were present to bid 
on the auctioned goods. Spring 
functions sponsored by other Du- 
buque organizations competed with 
the Do-It-Yourself program and, 
in the end, won. 


But, a country club cocktail 
party next September will find 
Madeline Morgan, Jean Ann Piec- 
zara, Jacqui Smid, Marianne Stec- 
ich, and Richard Greteman of Lor- 
as serving as hostesses and bar- 
tender. High bid was $71.50. 

The last parcel, “The Finale,” 
included the adults, college stu- 
dents, and little Do-It-Yourselfers 
in a complete spring house clean- 
ing. High bid was $80. 

Rev. Thomas Rhomberg, director 
of the Catholic Charities in the 
diocese, explained the Do-It-Your- 
self philosophy. 

‘Do-It-Yourselfer’s is a building 
community. The emphasis falls on 
what-Lean-give, not on what-I-can- 
get, on people not merely on the 
material. In mutual dependency its 
members are building community. 
Tt does not want handouts; it wants 
to make this contributon of ser. 
vice to Dubuque.” 


Do-It-Yourself received no hand- 
outs, 





—Maureen Dean 





e letters... 
(Cont. from p. 2, col. 4) 


However, I disagree to some 
extent with black power Hoals 
stated in the Liberator, Economie 
and political unity and equality, 
proportionate representation ang 
“thinking black” are among Boals 
of black power. Equal politica) 
and economic rights are essentia 
for the end of racial Prejudice, 
But this should be a means to the 
end, not the end. Black power 
must be a step toward the day 
when “black and white” no longer 
exists. When skin color has no 
meaning and proportionate repre. 
sentation is no longer necessary, 
Clarke Students for Black Power 
has just been formed. It is a vitay 
and necessary organization for 
Clarke College. But I look and 
pray for the day when it no long. 
er need exist. 

—Kathleen Stephenson 


Dear Editor, 

While eating dinner Saturday 
night (May 4) in the Clarke cafe. 
teria, I heard a comment come 
over the microphone. The com. 
ment was made from behind a cur. 
tain by a mysterious Miss X. Miss 
X complained about the food—no 
specifics—just the food. She asked 
that we stop complaining at the 
tables and do something about it. 
Then our Mystery Guest signed 
out. She didn’t bother to offer any 
constructive proposals as to what 
should be done about the situa- 
tion (and I doubt that there really 
is one). 

I am all for speaking out on 
constructive criticism but it need 
not be embarrassing to staff and 
other students who might not feel 
the same way. 

Perhaps Miss X has never been 
at one of the many assemblies 
when Mr. Larson has talked about 
the cafeteria. Or perhaps Miss X 
has not seen the suggestion box in 
the cafeteria line. There is, of 
course, the possibility that Miss xX 
doesn’t know that our cafeteria 
must throw away food when there 
are 34.6 million people starving in 
the U.S. today. 

Miss X, wherever you are, may I 
Suggest some of Mr. Larson’s 
“I-try-to-make-you-girls-happy” pie. 
It's his Blue Plate Special all year 
long. 

—Pat Schmidt 


Exchange... 
(Cont. from p. 3, col. 4) 


at me that I’ve had to start from 
scratch to formulate my ideas. 
I’ve learned that People are basi- 
cally the same no matter where 
they come from.” 

Clarke exchange students at 
Xavier, juniors Mary Jo Hostert 
and Carol Most have also found 
that life at Clarke differs greatly 
from that at Xavier. 

“The entire atmosphere at Xav- 
ier is less academic, Students place 
much less importance on good 
grades, while social opportunities 
are much more pronounced here,” 


‘Says economics major Mary Jo. 


Both girls fing that they have 
benefited from the diverse back- 
grounds of their teachers. 

They have encountered some 
Prejudice towards whites and dis- 
like for part of the exchange pro- 
gram. The girls said, “It is be- 
cause the Xavier students feel that 
white students are given priorities 
and privileges by the administra- 
tion.” 

“Many students are against the 
exchange program because they 
feel that the students coming to 
Xavier are the ones who really 
benefit More. Those going North 
find their lives More socially lim- 
ited and their courses much more 
difficult.” 

The greatest insight the ex- 
change experience has given them, 
Said Carol and Mary Jo, is realiz- 
ing what the white man and black 
man have to offer one another. 
“It’s really very simple — each 
other.” 

—Jeanne Blain 
—Mary Catherine O'Gara 
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PRESIDENT LYNDON JOHNSON greets Sr. Therese Mackin, Clarke Dean of Students, left, 


during a recent reception in the Blue Room of the White House for General William C. West- 
moreland (far right). 


New Deans Seek to Affect Clarke 
By Promotion of “Academic Space” 


by S. Linda LeClair 


Fall 68 brings a new season to Clarke and two new deans to the college administration. Sister 
Helen Thompson, dean of studies, comes from the department of education at Mundelein College, 
Chicago, to replace Sister M. Rose Burke, now assistant to the president. Sister Helen holds a doc- 








torate in education from the University of Chicago. 


Sister Therese Mackin, form- 
erly a member of the drama fac- 
ulty, has taken the duties of dean 
of students. She succeeds Sister 
M. Frances Aid, acting dean last 
semester who is now studying 
at Georgetown University. Sister 
Therese has a Master of Arts de- 
gree from St. Louis University. 





Sr. M. Helen Thompson 


“Academic space” is the theme 
being introduced at Clarke this 
year by Sister Helen. Translat- 
ed, this is growing-room, “provid- 
ing the psychological freedom to 
inquire and to express one’s feel- 
ings and one’s own position with- 
out fear of reprisal or immediate 
censure.” 


explains life space 

“All need space to grow,” Sis- 
ter told the Courier, “and college 
is a more formal space in which 
to find things out and decide what 
is worthwhile.” All this goes on 
inside a person, she noted, but 
explained, “I can inject ideas, peo- 
ple into your environment. If I 
provide you with the opportunity 
to analyse, then I am affecting 
your life space.” 

She believes “all students ask, 
in fact, the one thing we all ask, is 
the opportunity to operate human- 
ly.” Concern over inability of peo- 
ple to live and operate humanly is 
usually the source of protest move- 
ments, but this is just a means 
of calling attention to the prob- 
lem. “The real test of sincerity 
is doing something to correct the 
situation, Any activity directed at 
change to make people live more 
humanly is worthwhile and legit- 
imate.” 
pecple come first 

Sister Therese stated that the 
non-academic climate of Clarke 
must be conducive to the academic. 
“I don’t even like to think of col- 
lege life as ‘non-academic.’ Aca- 
demic life is the business of this 
place.” 

Emphasizing that life and liv- 
ing mean people, she hoped that 





the college community will be 
aware of “how our lives affect 
everyone else in a positive way.” 
People, rather than regulations, 
should receive first consideration. 





“J wish we would be concern- 


ed, not so much with penalties, but 


with the people affected by a vio- 
lation of rules, by what we wear, 


by how we move.” 
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Charles Hamilton Probes y 
Splintered Black Dream 


In the hope of integrating the many minority groups in our 
society and reaffirming the original concept of the American 
dream of equality for all, Clarke College has planned a number 
of lectures throughout the school year entitled the Splinter Series. 

As Sr. M. Dorita Clifford explained in her introduction to 
the Series on Sept. 9, the American dream which began as a 
“noble experiment” gradually seems to have been lost in a flurry 
for financial success and respectability. 


But, even as men such as H. Rap 
Brown condone violence as being 
“as American as apple pie”, other 
contemporary leaders, notably 
Martin Luther King and Robert 
Kennedy, strove to realize a new 
American dream. The Splinter 
represents an attempt to analyze 
the various fragments of the 
American dream and offer some 
direction to its future. 

On Thursday evening, Sept. 26, 
in TDH, Mr. Charles Hamilton will 
open the Splinter Series with his 
lecture on “Black Power in 
America.” Mr. Hamilton, co-author 
with Stokely Carmichael of Black 
Power: The Politics of Liberation 
in America, wrote in that book of 
a “new consciousness among 
black people . .. . a sense of 
peoplehood: pride, rather than 
shame, in blackness, and an atti- 
tude of brotherly communal re- 
sponsibility among all black pco- 
ple for one another.” 

As professor of political science 
at Roosevelt University anda lead- 
er in the Civil Rights movement, 
Mr. Hamilton insists on the neces- 
sity of active Negro participation 
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Richard Buckminster Fuller, inventor, engineer and design scientist, sent ideas whirling 
through Clarke last year when he visited the campus to receive the annual Thanksgiving award. 


Now the creator of the geodesic dome (used for the U.S. Pavilion 
to explore ideas in computer scie 


While at Clarke last November, 
“Bucky” toured the college and 
became intrigued with the com- 
puters. He mentioned then that 
he wished to return at some later 
date to learn more about computer 
structures and operations. Monday 
and Tuesday, Sept. 23 and 24, he 
will be on campus to meet with 
Sister M. Kenneth Keller, chairman 
of the computer sciences depart- 
ment. 

Though master of most areas of 
learning, Buckminster Fuller con- 
siders himself a student still. His 
intensive discussions with Sister 
M. Kenneth will center on com- 


Mass to Signal 


Anniversary End 


To mark the end of Clarke’s 
125th Anniversary, an All-College 
Mass will be celebrated at St. Ra- 
phael’s Cathedral one week from 
today, Sept. 27 at 5 p.m. The en- 
tire Clarke community is invited, 
including parents and alumna. 

Special liturgy is being planned 
by members of the Council for 
Christian Concern. The Mass of the 
Holy Spirit will be concelebrated 
by Archbishop James J. Byrne, 
Rev. Daniel Rogers and Rev. James 
Barta. 

The choir and entire congrega- 
tion will be under the direction 
of Mr. John Lease, Clarke music 
department. 

Each class and representatives 
of Clarke will present special of- 
fertory gifts. 





nce, 


at EXPO 67) is coming back 





puter application to his theories 
and use of the computer in imple- 
menting them. His theories are di- 
rected toward “the possibility that 
all humanity may become a physi- 
cal success on earth, the whole 
earth.” 

He that 


believes technology 


should be directed to what he calls 
“livingry,” rather than to military 


power and weaponry as it is so 
heavily at present. 

Buckminster Fuller is research 
professor of scientific design at 
Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, Ill. He usually spends 
about two months a year on cam- 
pus, and travels the rest of the 
time, learning and spreading his 
ideas on “livingry.” 





EDWARD ALBEE, playwright, center, discusses his future works 
with Sr. M. Xavier, standing, of the Drama dept., and seniors 
Suellen Winstanley and Star-Beth Regan during a recent meet- 
ing in Chicago, after their performance of his play, “Delicate 


Balance.” 


in political organizations of their 
own making. Black people, he 
maintains, intend to determine for 
themselves the kinds of political, 
social and economic systems they 
will live under. 

Following the opening lecture 
by Charles Hamilton on Black 
Power, guest speaker Robert Reitz 
will discuss “The Indian in Amer- 
ica”, and Saul Alinsky will lec- 





Charles Hamilton 


ture on “Establishing Organized 
Communities Among the Poor.” 

In the second semester, Dr. Al- 
vin Pitcher will focus on “The 
Spanish-Speaking Peoples in 
America”, with subsequent speech- 
es by Rev. Robert Reicher and 
Rev. Malcolm Boyd. The closing 
lecture of the Splinter Series, “Ty- 
ing Our Own Tether”, by Rev. 
James Barta, will propose a shape 
to the future of the American 
dream. 


Clarke Theatre 
Alive & In Orbit 


Clarke has been selected on the 
basis of their spring performance, 
‘Delicate Balance” by Edward Al- 
bee, to enter the Theatre Festival 
finals. 

Organized and produced by The 
American Educational Theatre 
Association and The American 
National Theatre Academy, and 
sponsored by Friends of John F. 
Kennedy Center, the Smithsonian 
Institute and American Airlines, 
the first American College Theatre 
Festival will present the ten best 
college/university performances in 
Washington, D.C. this spring. The 
productions will be staged each 
three times in the newly restored 
Ford’s Theatre and an innovative 
temporary theatre on the mall. 

Clarke is entering Tennessee 
Williams’ play “Night of the Ig- 
uana” Oct. 17-20 at which time a 
screening team from the sponsor- 
ing groups will be on campus to 
decide the play’s eligibility for the 
festival. Clarke is competing with 
191 colleges and universities and 
will vie directly with schools in 
the midwest region. 

One or two theatre groups will 
be chosen from the following 
schools: University of Iowa, Drake 
University, Midwestern University, 
University of Kansas, Kansas State, 
Kansas Wesleyan, University of 
Missouri at Columbia, University 
of Missouri at Kansas City, Web- 
ster Grove in St. Louis. The central 
committee will make final selec- 
tions next February. 

The American College Theatre 
Festival has been organized to give 
national recognition to the high 
quality of college and university 
threatre productions and to pro- 
mote increased public interest in 
theatre. 
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convention lacks communication — 
breeds turmoil: misunderstanding 


Oy ier is ne, 
The land of milk and honey has turned sour. The New : _ Fd a “4 
The Great Society never was, The wilderness had begun to ig! he - en 
seemed last month in Chicago, when the i Convention tu 
of human beings into a jungle of vicious animals, 7 de 
How low our country has sunk when the only law recog ee hi vat 
survival of the fittest .. . when mobs roam the streets protesting a i tone . 
provoking violence . . . when human understanding is. forgotten ; i ce . 
force . . . when the only communication between civilized people 
obscenities and jeers, i a 
What or who was responsible? A curious trait of the human se ae Lon 
he almost always believes he is right. It was this eters : pal ng 
caused Richard Daley to push a good thing too far. He ny re: far Bees 
portant and necessary security net only to pull too tightly on the ai 
gling any hopes of a peaceful convention week. é sit tices 
It was this self-righteousness that rose in Chicago police _ i sath 
to abandon their usual self-control and to release their disgust o milite 
rousers on whoever got in their way. vc = 
Tt was this self-righteousness that drove most of the se i me 
their cause and to let themselves be dragged into fights starte y 
intent only on creating disturbances, 
The problem lay not in one man or one group but in a great Ree Dee. 
The blame cannot fall in only one spot. But what did the beatings 
marches accomplish? 
More than just a presidential nominee came out of the ae se 
More than only accusations rose from the rubble. For many, oe agate _ y 
the fight will take long to heal. But in others, who really care, i Ee mes he 
desire, a determination to bind the country’s wounds, not on y wi ’ @ Ae 
peace and calls for unity, but with a real understanding of viewpoints other thar 
their own, ; 
To listen and to learn why other people pall as they be can be the main 
step—the only step out of a jungle that grows closer everyday, 
: — —Linda Ziarko 


urban crisis needs individual service 
to change problems to concerns 


Volunteer. Enlist, No draft quota . . - Will depend on whether our neighbor be- 
for the many Dubuque volunteer Projects. comes a Person to us, and whether his 
What’s the use of it all, you ask? Re. Problems become our concern, 
member the failures of last year, the dis. Of course public Service work is not 
cipline problems, the frustrations of trying always ideal and is subject to its failures 
to reach a distant child? And anyway— and imperfections, That is why realism 
what did your Service accomplish? Have must become the rule of the game. You 


Recently, advocates of change and growth ne ee a po ec, Sn 
in the city concluded that government work- take him Suistler his Pi ns smd 
ing alone could not hope to solve these mn i 


The one child you help, the one elderly 
Person you visit, may seem to be negligible 
in terms of the overall problem. But what 
would happen if everyone helped or gave 
Some time and understanding? That’s 
quite a dream. 


institutions and organizations, 


This thesis js Presented in Reclaiming 
the American Dream, written by Richard 


—Jeanne Blain 


It may sound like “the impossible dream” 
of the year, but Cornuelle asks us to imag. 


expand this idea—think of the 6,500,000 
students enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning, or what the effort of private 
associations and Societies, which listed 7 c 
cover some 15 Pages of the World Almanac, editorial on anything close to your heart.” 
would and could mean. 


congestion runs ra 


It all comes down to a person-to-person 
approach. In such an endeavor the result 
will depend on the person’s attitude, It 





e the Clarke campus. 
aaa 


he I live exactly one mile from Clarke, Each 
rier day I drive two and some odd-tenths miles 
Searching for that campus rarity: a parki 


Second class postage, paid at Dubuque, Iowa. Space. When | finally find one—usually 

$2.00 per year. Pexcept chee monthly. during Somewhere near the Senior 
‘3 ar, excep! Mistm4as an waster . . 

the COUPE Heute and examination periods by football field, classes h 

the students of Clarke College, 
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CSPA All-Catholic Newspaper of Distinction 
ACP All-American Rating 
co-editors—kay foley, linda Ziarko 
associate ed tors—s, linda le clair, jeanne blain 
news ed'tor—mary catherine O’gara . 5 § 
feature ed:tor—maureen dean cided that no one could park on the Mary 
art editor—chery} dickey, editor; mary lu loarie Fran side of Clarke Drive—tfiy. 
Photography— you know. (This makes no sense, however, 
a purke, because on Special days like Parents’ Day, 
¥ maus mary one ¢ n par i PY igi , 
melehior “es anaes ah bark on either Side of the street, 
And, when Is a fire more likely than when 
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parking rules raise blood Pressures: 


Nhicago 
tra 


lence 


clarke holds benefit for biafrans. 


cruel victims of "nationhoo “impasse 


Biafra—the rich, starving, vanishing nation, Like an ocean of salt water with 
“not a drop to drink”, Biafra encompasses some of the richest oil fields in the 
world, but thousands of its people are dying, by choice, of starvation and defeat by 
Federal Nigerian troops, 


The civil war is based on a struggle to control the oil rights and taxes of the 
newly declared independent Republic of Biafra, Previously a section of Nigeria, 
Three fourths of the Nigerian oil seems to be located in the Eastern Region of Ni. 
geria—Biafra. 


The inhabitants of Biafra are ambitious and democratic Ibos. Although Nigeria 
predicted an early victory over the Biafrans, the tribe has held on desperately de. 
spite the fall of their large cities, 


Donations of food are available to be flown to the starving Ibos, but an airlift 
has been made dif ficult by Nigerian troo ps. 















The Niges sador, when recently asked how he could reconcile the 
fact that co txcae vere allowed to starve to death, argued that it was the 
fault cx ' ot telling the people that food was available if they 
cams oe 

fi es ome bec wse American oil magnates are involved, 

ane. oc: in sympathy with the proud minority fighting for 
CCONSINS BOC reltiscd fre 

acs » the Council fos © 





i ‘istlan Concern spearheaded and organized a 
fast for Biafra and benef i *» Gver 200 students at each of the three meals 
showed empathy as thoy ipnos cne meal. At a benefit program for a capacity 
crowd in ALH, over $260 jn Geuations was collected which added to the money 
from the cafeteria service, brought the total donation to $463, 





t 





The CCC has also met with the Du buque chapter of the World Council of 
Churches, through which they are distributing fact sheets on Biafra, 


Democracy is again being sacrificed for economic motives. Living in the fear 
of renewed massacres, the Ibos stubbornly refuse to Sive up. Either way, they face 
destruction. 


—Kay Foley 


Editors’ note: This year the COURIER hopes to be not just a scrap 
events nor a timetable of dates, Through editorials and special features, we 
thought and Opinions that will hopefully be put to action. We want your 
in a signed Letter to the Editor. We welcome controversy, 


(ee eee 


involvement 


is 68 CSA plea 


Besides Woodsies and finals, Spring 
brings under the guise of elections a re- 
evaluation of student government at 
Clarke, Everyone asks: What is student 


government doing now? And what can it 
do next year? 


book of the past 
aim at stimulating 
ideas as expressed 


mMpant on campus 


the campus is Packed with foreign Visitors?) 
Almost Simultaneous with the Police 
ruling came the school ruling allowing 
Seniors to keep cars on campus. This, 
naturally, added to the car congestion. 
Now the hierarchy of our college com- 
munity has Posted a flower Power notice 
with a rather un-flowery message on it: 
only certain areas are available for student 
Parking; offenders wij] be fined, 


_Last Spring, the concern for Union fa- 
cllities was one of several areas students 


I don’t ming Seeing empty spaces in the Already the com. 
faculty area while wa Students double park 
in the driveways, But, woe to the faculty 
member who parks in a stall that is not Admittedly, the Start is small but it is a 
reserved for him: Le, uses student Spaces, _ start, 

My humble question: Wilj he be fined? 

With the increase of lay faculty With 
Cars and students with cars ang faculty constructive exay 
cars, Something must be done, Hither we’l] 
all have to buy Volkewagens and motor. — plish, N 
bikes or keep the cars home and walk. (This 
last Suggestion could contribute Signific- 


lems be of greater or smaller significance 
Or, if any one knows of Someone who than the Union, this Spring 


would donate a mere million dollars for a know what student govern 
parking ramp behind Mary Josita Hall, and how much more it can do. 
Please Contact me, Kathy o’Cc 
_ onnor 
CSA President 


—Mary Sue Tauke 
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¥ apporr in future issues 
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eariveard for state representative 
PRTPESVNN vlad for Young 
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Massed ways in which People can 
Wey Partcipat in this election 
wear, 

dm Seni, 22 the Seeong Congres: 
sional District Young Democrat 
@ats will hol a caucus in Inde- 
pendance, Towa. Representatives 
from Clarke will bo sent to the 
warows, On Oot. Lat 7:30 in ALH 
three Tudugue Nemocratic women 
will Nreseni a panel entitled “Wo. 
men in Politics at the National, 
State, and Local Levels,” ; 
vR 

Ted Hlsworth, Dubuque, run- 
ning for state representative, last 
week addressed the Young Repub- 
Neams on his experience as a dele- 
gate from Iowa to the National 
‘Republican Convention in Miami 
Resch. 

Club members will be canvasing 

4 § letters at GOP head- 
in Dubvone every Satur. 
1 the election. 

‘s and YR’s are joining 
ta candidate and issues 
15. The two clubs are also 
€ 8 mock presidential 
ion. hopefully, in conjunction 
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Arts 
Fine Arts Club this vear 


CAMPUS > 


Pianetarium 

The first program of ihe Clarke 
Colieze Planetarium’s fourth year 
- “Introduction to the 
Pimetzrium.”” The program was 
response to many re- 
program that would 
fundamental questions 
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abou. astronomy. Included in the 


Pregram are 
fiifier 


explanations of the 
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plus discussions of fre- 
1 terms such as con- 
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and comets. Visitors wil] be 
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Plans to corrolate 
and art in a 
pen to club 


music, dean 
pik of meetings 
rk Members, Pro vets 
Salads an art “hitinening® on 
& musie/drama Presentation, being 
Planned for later this yor ane 
Science Forum © 
One of the now Approaches whieh 
the Science Forum is taking this 
year is to inelude the University 
of Dubuque and Loras College in 
their Meetings and field trip, , 
Dr. Bruce Murray, from Argonne 
Laboratories, Will be guest speaker 
is end of September, diseussinys 
Shi It’s Applications — (o 
A study is being planned for 
Second semester on the biological 
economical, sociological and politi. 
cal evolution of man, The seminar 
will be conducted by students and 


faculty of the three Dubuque 
colleges. 


SISEA 


The officers of SISEA will attend 
a drive-in regional workshop to 
be held at Oclwein, Iowa, Oct, 3. 
Additional plans for the year in- 
clude two mectings to be held 
with the Loras chapter and a picnic 
scheduled for Oct. 13. 
ccc 

The Council of Christian Con- 
cern is set up to build conscious- 
ness, motivation, and awareness 
going on within Clarke, Dubuque, 
and the World. Hope is in sight 
that such building factors generate 
a spirit of response to the needs 
of the now at Clarke. Everyone at 
Clarke is a member. 

The current Biafra discussions 
and projects, renewal weekends 
throughout the year, support of 
the Splinter Series “new and 
dynamic liturgies 
of the activities CCC y 
and organize this vear, 






received honorabie mention in the 
Newspaper Fund’s fourth annual 
Intern Prize Competition. Mary 
Sue entered the competition along 
with 154 summer intern reporters 
from newspapers in 40 states. Her 
entry was a 750-word essay, re- 
guired by the contest, about her 
summer work and interest in a 
career in journalism. 

Honors also came to the Courier 
when the paper received a rating 
of All-Catholic from the Catholic 
School Press Association. The 
Courier scored “excellent” in areas 
such as editorial content, service 
and design. 

Home Economics 


Home economists from the Ex- 
tension Service are sponsoring a 


program at Clarke on Sept. 
25 at 7 p.m. entitled “Fashion 


Fabrics—the Silhouette Story, In- 
side and Out.” Miss Helen Wright, 
a special field representative for 
Simplicity Patterns, will be the 
featured speaker, The guests, by 
jnvitstion only, will include home 
economists, managers of — yard 
goods departments and women 
who sew commercially, 
rama . ; 
Drama mojer Diane Ullins will 
jf fey senior project Satar- 
8 at 8 pi. Ja the Union. 
will De a 
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by Maric Millurd, Also 
will be Poohapehy, 
Morragcy und Larry White. 
Art 

Yhe Walker Art Gallery Minne 
apolis, bas wecepted mi ifs biennial 
shuw sculpture hy 
Yhomes Gibbs, Clarke art instruc: 
‘ wetted work, Air, Gibbs 
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McCARTHY GIRL Marianne Blondel, abieese, de til “Wann Sos 


Gene” 


McCarthy Girl Recalls Scene 
OfChicagoConvention Week 


as she recounts her convention bhabbletite, 


lbh bey 


by Linda Zlarke 


John Kenneth Galbraith secmmed adarpdeds tay 


Stecich in his suite 
summer. 


Gore Vidal seemed a little incliggnesisst, wheres 


his credentials. She 
Wearing a sandwich board. She 


Service man at Midway airport, 
and sat next to Chad Mitchell in Grant Park, fs 2 spare ¢. 
she even filled in as alternate delegate from Alask 


cratic Convention. 


Recently Marianne was que: 


If it all sounds a little unusual, 
it was, and oxciting, too, Marianne 
was a “McCarthy Girl’ this sum- 
mer, Along with her regular job at 
an insurance conynany Marianne 


eet herr 






t a 








The Walker Gallery specializes 
in modern art. and is located next 
to the Guthrie Theatre. 

English 

Sister M. Sheila Houle, BVM, 
chairman of the English depart- 
ment will attend a meeting of the 
college section of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at 
Drake University, Oct. 5, where 
she will deliver a paper on “The 
Role of Linguistics in the Liberal 
Arts Curriculum.” 

Labarum 

Star Beth Regan, a senior from 
Gary, Ind., won first place in the 
Catholic School Press Association 
National College competion for 
her short story entitled “Counter- 
point”, It appeared in the Spring 
1968 issue of the “Labarum"”. 

Diane Haley, ’68 from North- 
brook, JI., won first place in the 
same competition in the college 
article division for her article, 
“What Lies Beyond?” 

Computer Science 

Sister M. Kenneth Keller, chair 
man of the computer science de- 
partment, will be a speaker on the 
program for the Virst fowa Syn 
posium on ‘Theoneties, to be held 
in Des Moines on Oet, 4, 

Vheoneties is the study of the 
ology and ehange. te aims to bring 
fopether Jeaders in veltpiou, sed 
ence, and industyy to 
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Sparkle Plent : WELCOMETO” LORAR! 
194 Super Frosh | D y ihe or ee 


‘ a8 tie ast individual 

If there's one thing the Clarke Class of ‘72 has it's soul, Not only do they a os aac 

records of social work, travel and talent, but they are also the sole freshman cla 

Clarke without the infamous Loras welcome. : — * fee i 

The freshmen may break all records this year. Numbering 194 in all, they si ange Me ; 

from twenty states, Approximately 117 high schools are represented; 37 og oe haw bee 
ed public schools. And just for the records, Cindy Starkweather of Moline, IIl., 








ai ? i 

, 

on the first day of classes, j- e | O RA S i 

Clarke's version of the Bonnie ie agi-and, 1] 3 i : @ 

and Clyde side-kick, Rita Suchomel In volunteer educational work, A warning his ph eer gure. 1B be 1: L E G E ‘\ 

from Mt. Vernon, Towa, while work- Jan Simpson from Winnebago, Il, upperclassmen: in sie r BENE, al e i j C A 

ing this summer at a motel, made _ was an assistant teacher for Project mation and Lee ri H Gib ‘6. a: 6 - ' t 
the bed of a murderess who was Headstart in that town. you may be rep 3 


staying at the motel while fleeing 


the police. The hunted murderer ha 

gave herself up at the motel. | & Oys 
Jackie Powell just can’t keep 

away from Dubuque. Although 


Jackie was born in Dubuque, she Wa 
spent subsequent years in Ken- r é 









tucky, Ohio, and now calls Maxa- 
tawny, Penn., her home (next to 
Clarke), 


Be on the look-out for a fresh- 
man dragging a huge, brown, six- 
foot “weapon”; she’s Nancy Mum- 
ma from Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
a welcomed bass player. 


Sharing the spotlight of honors 
is Stephanie Crane, a pert and able 
Miss Teenage America 1968, hail- 
ing from St. Louis, Mo. 

These freshmen really get 
around. Besides the ones who have 
traveled abroad on vacations, there 
are a number who have had special 
reasons for a continental visit. 
Mary Ollayos from Elgin, Ill., was 
a delegate to the 1967 Internation- 
al Youth Science Fortnight in 
London. 


Acting as an exchange student 
for “Youth For Understanding,” 
Rosemary Rowles from Grand 
Junction, Iowa, went to Argentina 
for two months a year ago this 
summer, Gretchen Klaver from 
Dubuque spent this summer also 
in Argentina with relatives in 
Buenos Aires, 

Far-traveling Maria Kieswetter is 
from Chiriqui, Panama, and studied 
French and European culture in 


Europe this summer. Students Learn 


Just a few of the award-winning Th h . 
freshmen are Mary Walz, Barbara 
Perrelli, and Deborah Ashton, roug Action 
Mary, from Whitebear, Minn., was 
named 1968 President of the Year 
for St. Paul Junior Achievement _ Like the Peace Corps and Vista, 
and placed ninth in national com- External Affairs offers abundant 
Petition from a field of 108. Opportunities for students to de- 
velop themselves by helping oth- 
ers. Working with various organi- 
zations in the city, External Af- 
fairs provides the Situation in 
Which students can further their 
classroom education through prac- 
tical experience, Simultaneously, 
deserving people are benefitting 
; from their concern. 

This summer Deborah Ashton, a Francine Buda, chairman of Ex- 
freshman from Chicago, was a dele- ternal Affairs, said that this year’s 
gate to the Mu Alpha Theta Math volunteer programs will include 
Convention in San Antonio, Texas. Do It Yourself, Daytonville, and 

At leas s CCD classes. Volunteers for CCD 
experience Mary Ann Geet age Wil moniter discusion among 
Belleville, Ill, was selected as the Public high School students. The 
Best Actress in the Southern 11. CCD groups wil. mest nee a weeks 
linois Catholic Speech League. Last homes. Boaneine said that discus. 
summer Mary Lane Neubauer, S!0NS center around problems that 
hometown Carbon Cliff, Ill, be- “ireclly relate to the students, 
came a member of the Music Guild There is a possibility that stu- 
in Moline, Til, dents may help at the Day Care 

" Center. This would involve work- 

Many freshmen have been active ing with pre-school aged children 
in volunteer work, Darlene Ging- who are mentally or physically hours a week, and they're really Fr; 
her from Chicago was a youth vol- tetarded. The Center strives tg Worth it.” Also, Francine hopes Affairs representatives. They are: (Con‘t. from p. 3, col, 5) 
unteer for the American Red Cross prepare these children to be able ‘hat more faculty members will seniors, Mary Kay Burd and Sue 
at Hines Veteran’s Hospital work- {9 enter school. A problem jn. take the time to actually partici- Dunn; juniors, Mary Jane Walsh 
ing in the biochemistry and histol- volved in setting up the program, Pate as volunteers, ; and Janet Bertinuson; and sopho- 
ogy labs. however, is that the center oper- If anyone has questions, ideas mores, Karen Mescher and Mary 

Hailing from Oak Lawn, Il, Sue ates in the morning when most Suggestions, she should contact Rita Stallman, 

Monroe tutored for two years with students would be having classes, 
CALM (Chicago Area Lay Move- External Affairs Volunteers wil] 
ment) in the Chicago ghettos, bring their youth and vitality to 
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Will... ? 


1G TO WELCOME the Loras class of ’72 are, (top picture), 
uyen Deana Connor, left, Margie Gross, center, and Candy 
pe in the Loras Rock Bowl, 

58 wonders the now empty football field. “Do they 
‘asks Candy Corr, left, on & recent visit to the deserted 








e 
really exis 
campus, 

(Photo Feature by Judith Hack) 






by Jeanne McMahon 


Barbara Perrelli from Westches- 
ter, Ill, belongs to the United 
States Figure Skating Association, 
and for the past four summers has 
passed the Preliminary, first and 
second figure skating tests, and 
Preliminary and bronze ice dance 
tests. 








ancine or one of the External 





Gregor, Ia. Sightseers cruise down 
an underground river in aluminum 
outboard motor boats. 


the college scene 


‘The Dukes of Dixieland 
will sound off at Loras Col- 
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lege on Sept. 24 Th 

th i 83 . pt. 24. e per- 

Maria Whelan, East Hampton, Sethe ee ft the city. The Bird Cuertetee Co. ae Central Ph. 58-0007 formance will be held at 8 

N.Y., worked one summer teaching old fe go will be among the Dalversity Ave, Gt Hwy. 20 Evening Delite yes Pm. in the college field- 

Florida migrants while Charmaine ows homes, which the stu. Conlon Construction Co Metz Manufacturing Co, house. 

Weyrens of Galesburg, Ill., tutoreq nts will visit, 340 Railroad i NuWay Creal, Streets Projecting ; 

ten-year-olds in a St Louis Bhetto Tentatively, another program eet eng teeing Company pulls Main Street Sees te into the future, 
7 ‘ . t : 

this summer, will be a part of External Affairs, ood ey plumbing & Heating Co. Plaza igg “PPC Pizza ° inser will lecture at 


This is Project Concern, which is horas on Oct, 22 




















" ea We delive —582-10' 
, F Hilldale Dairy vee 76 

Working in Du . cry ae 36th Sweetheart Bakery 
ee ubuque, her home- still in its development stages at Hurd Most sash S07, StS. ied Towa’ Street Each Friday night the Univ rsity 

. Marten Hickey served as a Loras, Towa Engineering Co . Telegraph-Herald of Dub i ar 
Senior counsclor for mentally re. Francine urges, “1 is j tant iM. eee aa tee ne h ice eee, arts Club sea 

‘i " % Q S, S importan “MM. Jaeger Tri-State Bluepri Show films at 7: i c 
tarded as well as being editor for that the kids get involved. The ireniiain Street 850 Central O% nek tee tt Zucker 


Nativity’s parish bulletin, Yohnnle’s Across from Sentor High Weber Tuper Company 
per Cor 


Auditorium. “Backfire” is the Sept. 


20 film and “The Chase,” 
27 film. wins 


Programs take only one to two 
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i and A History 
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